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Introduction 


The period which is explored and charted in 
this volume spans the nineteenth and twen- 
lieth centuries. From one angle it is best 
thought ofasan epilogue: from another as a 
prologue. During the last decade of the 
nineteenth century contemporaries placed 
almost equal emphasis on “fin-de-siécle and 
on ‘newness’. During the ‘belle époque 
which ushered in the twentieth century there 
was an obvious contrast between surface 
glitter and structural disturbance. There 
were, indeed, many symptoms of violence 
before the greater violence of the First 
World War shattered the old world for 
ever. 

In any account of the period which in- 
cludes interpretation as well as description, 
industry and industrialisation must figure 
prominently. Ways of working, living, think- 
ing and feeling were all transformed as 
a result of industrial development. The first 
great changes had taken place during the 
late eighteenth century with the exploitation 
of coal, iron and steam; but it was not until 
the eighteen-forties, -fifties and -sixties that 
the railway, symbol of industrial progress, 
completed the British industrial revolution 
and introduced industrial revolutions in 
other countries. Factories and furnaces were 
visible signs of a new dispensation. So, too, 
were industrial cities and regions. There 
were invisible signs also—new feelings 
about ‘class’, ‘mobility’ and the prospects 
for further technological and social ad- 
vance. The transformation, moreover, was 
not confined geographically to a few coun- 
tries where economic progress was most 
rapid: it affected countries which remained 
primarily agricultural, setting the terms of 
their relationship with the rest. 

This great transformation is not easy to 
chart, for the history of industrialisation is 
concerned not so much with €vents as with 
Processes. There were spurts and lags, and 
different chronologies of growth, disturb- 
ance and adaptation in different countries. 
By 1914 the processes were still incomplete. 
Many of the new techniques developed be- 
tween 1870 and 1914 had not been fully ex- 
Ploited: many of the innovations had not 
left their impact on daily life. We can, none- 
theless, trace back to the world before 1914 
the origins of what we now take for granted 
—not only material comfort of a kind never 
before enjoy d, but ‘welfare states" in which 
governments intervened in the working of 
the market and large business Organisations. 


By ASA BRIGGS 


In the long run, industrialisation meant 
greater wealth. Between 1870 and 1900, as 
many countries industrialised, world indus- 
trial production increased nearly four times. 
Between 1900 and 1914 the amount of world 
trade in manufacturing goods doubled. In 
consequence, there were marked improve- 
ments in standards of living along with the 
aspirations which went with them. Yet in the 
short run, as industrialisation proceeded. 
there were fluctuations in income and em- 
ployment from year to year, and wide dis- 


parities in every year in the distribution of 


wealth both within and between countries. 
These fluctuations and disparities were 
traced quantitatively by men who developed 
the study of statistics, extending it to cover 
social as well as economic indices—birth 
and death rates, for example, or industrial 
accidents alongside figures relating to prices, 
wages and profits. 

Between 1870 and 1914 there was rather 
less confidence in the rhetoric of industrial 
progress than there had been in mid- 
Victorian Britain, the pioneering industrial 
country. In Britain itself, where the early 
lead was beginning to be thought of as 
something of a handicap, businessmen were 
worried by foreign competition and by 
smaller profit margins: at the same time 
workers, skilled and unskilled, were becom- 
ing more organised, the latter for the first 
lime in history. Critics of society as it was 
and as it was becoming complained not 
only of continuing poverty in the midst of 
plenty but of the wastes of early indus- 
trialisation. In continental Europe, trade- 
union and political movements refused to 
accept the logic and authority of the profit- 
making industrial system. For every new op- 
portunity which industrialisation afforded 
there were parallel problems. The social 
costs of industrialisation were difficult to 
measure, and those changes in the physi- 
cal environment and in human relations 
which could not be measured quantitatively 
stimulated both intellectual argument and 
moral and political protest. 

As many of the new techniques and inno- 
vations discovered before 1914 transformed 
the texture of daily life only during the 
ninetcen-twenties and nineteen-thirties— 
electrical power, automobiles and wireless 
were obvious examples—so, many of the 
criticisms ofnineteenth-and early twentieth- 
Century industrialisation which were voiced 
before 1914 became effective in social and 
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political terms only after the period covered 
in this volume ends. There were time lags 
in experience and response, particularly in 
political response, as well as in the history 
of invention. In the meantime, the tech- 
nology behind industrialisation continued 
to change. Britain which at the beginning 
of this book is the ‘workshop of the world’ 
had established its lead on the basis of 
coal and iron, ‘carboniferous capitalism’. 
Germany and the United States forged 
ahead in ‘the age of steel’. ‘The age of steel’ 
is itself an inadequate label since there were 
striking developments in steel technology 
which now makes the early age of steel seem 
as distant as the age of iron. 

There were differences also in organisa- 
tion and in scale. The British industrial 
revolution had depended on the free initia- 
tive of individuals: in later industrial revolu- 
tions the state counted for more. So, too. 
did science. Individualism itself proved in- 
adequate to direct large-scale industry, and 
the development of industry depended in- 
creasingly on organisational efficiency. The 
different sections of this book emphasise not 
only the unevenness of industrial growth but 
the varieties of experience associated with 
industrialisation as it progressed at different 
times in different countries. By 1914 Japan 
was the one Asian country to have under- 
gone an ‘industrial revolution’, a distinctive 
experience which must be considered in rela- 
tion to the developments in near-by China 
at that time and to the progress of the in- 
dustrial revolutions which preceded and 
succeeded Japan’s. 

The experience of individual countries 
must always be studied within a bigger 
frame than that which they themselves pro- 
vide. As a result of developments in trans- 
port and finance, an international economy 
came into existence between 1870 and 1914 
within which Europe, with its growing 
population and its developing technology, 
played the dominant role in the world. By 
the First World War 60 per cent of all 
manufactured goods were exported ‘from 
three European countries, and although 
Britain was no longer the workshop of the 
world, London still remained the centre of 
international economic transactions. Bri- 
tain’s share in world trade was declining, yet 
it was still the great trading country. It con- 
tinued to provide both international econo- 
mic services and a huge market, a free trade 
market for foreign goods. It served, in a 
phrase of J. M. Keynes, as “the conductor 
of the orchestra’. As the world’s largest 
creditor country, it never exploited its posi- 
tion to accumulate such large stocks of gold 
that it drained the resources of other coun- 
tries within the gold standard system. 
Smallercountries could afford to let London 
lay down the rules. Free movements of 
capital, stable exchange rates and the ‘legal 
order’ of the gold standard were thought by 
many to be essential aspects of any inter- 
national economic network, and though 
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there were rumblings from below and com- 
plex pressures which pointed to funda- 
mental disturbances in the future, the system 
held until 1914. 

There was irony in the fact that the col- 
lapse of the system in 1914 and during the 
years of unanticipated attrition which fol- 
lowed would not have been so catastrophic 
had not industrialisation affected warfare 
as much as the making of wealth. The skills 
which had been applied to the making of 
machines and of consumer goods had been 
capable of being applied also to the making 
of weapons of destruction. The scale of de- 
struction between 1914 and 1918—and the 
scope of the organisation which was neces- 
sary to wage war successfully —depended on 
the record of technical and economic pro- 
gress before war broke out. It is apparent, 
moreover, that before 1914 industrialisation 
played a larger part in influencing the for- 
tunes of states in their rivalry, often ancient 
rivalry, with each other. a rivalry grounded 
in fear and mistrust, than it did in remodel- 
ling their internal forms of government. In 
administration even more than in politics 
old ways persisted after industrialisation 
had posed new issues and demanded new 
remedies. 

Much of this book is concerned. there- 
fore, with events and issues which are not 
directly related to industrialisation. Much 
is not even directly concerned with the 
second great—and related— revolution' of 
the nineteenth century, that associated not 
with the new techniques of steam and its 
successors but with the ideas of 1789—ideas 
which provided an impulse to a continuing 
revolutionary sequence. Neither British his- 
tory, with which the book begins, nor 
French history which follows can be 
explained simply in terms of the two re- 
volutions—industrial and political —which 
dominated their late eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century history. The historian of the 
period covered in this volume must direct 
atleastas much attention to the co-existence 
of old and:new as did both the protagonists 
and the enemies of a new society in the 
making. 


The Great Famine saw the beginning of a 
mass Irish migration to America, though 
thousands died in the crowded boats before 
they ever arrived. Those who prospered in 
America helped to finance resistance to 
British rule, and maintained strong links 
with their homeland. 

Above: a contemporary drawing of Irish 
emigrants. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. ) 
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The Growth of Democracy in 
Britain and France 


Political power for the British working classes ; Ireland struggles for home rule ; 
the House of Commons becomes supreme; the threat of competition for world markets ; 
the Third French Republic challenged by instability and factionalism; the dream of 
La Revanche; the Dreyfus Affair ; the elimination of clericalism; royalists subdued. 


Victorian Britain— pioneer 
industrial society 


Britain was the pioneer of the new industrial- 
ism. Since the late sixteenth century England 
had been renowned as a rich and powerful 
trading nation. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries she had fought a series 
of wars and thereby acquired a great com- 
mercial and territorial empire overseas, 


which left her trading rivals in western 
Europe far behind. British manufacturers 
seized the opportunity to produce for an 
almost unlimited market abroad as well as 
for Britain’s own rapidly growing popu- 
lation. 

The lead was given by enterprising manu- 
facturers of cotton goods. In the second half 
of the eighteenth-century improvements in 
textile machinery raised output dramatic- 


Above: Chatham Dockyard on the Thames. 
This and the other royal dockyard towns in 
Britain depended for their prosperity, and 
even their existence on Admiralty orders. 
In the nineteenth century they built almost 
all the navy's warships. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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Below: the lives of London's poor were 
vividly depicted by writers like Charles 
Dickens and Henry Mayhew in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It took Charles 
Booth’s careful survey in the eighteen- 
nineties to reveal just how widespread and 
desperate poverty was in London. This 
illustration is from a contemporary 
engraving. (Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


ally. New steam-driven machines and the 
men, women and children who worked them 
were concentrated in factories. Other British 
industries followed suit in the quest for 
profitable inventions and profitable ways of 
organising labour. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury trade was freed. Raw materials for the 
factories and food for the growing number 
of town-dwellers could now be imported 
cheaply. Railways revolutionised Britain's 
communications, while her trading com- 
petitors were much slower to change. Until 
the latter part of the century she had no rival 
in supplying and fostering mankind’s de- 
mand for manufactured goods. By 1850 
Britain had become, in the familiar phrase, 
“the workshop of the world’. 

The social cost of pioneering such a 
change was high. The entrepreneurs who 
Organised industrial change made their 
fortunes out of it, while the early genera- 
tions of factory workers had less cause to be 
grateful. Although it is possible that many 
of them were marginally better fed, better 


Below right: Palmerston in his younger 
days. He served a long and obscure 
apprenticeship as war minister before i 
becoming foreign secretary in 1830 at t e 
age of forty-six. An immense capacity for 
work underlay his flamboyant style of 
diplomacy. This portrait is based on an 
original painting by Partridge. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


clothed and better housed, they had to 
adjust themselves to an entirely new and 
alien way of life: to the harsh and monoto- 
nous grind of factory discipline, to grim and 
cheerless factory towns, to the ever-present 
fear of losing, through no fault of their own, 
a job which was essential if the still greater 
tyranny of the workhouse were to be 
avoided. For these pioneers it was a bleak 
age. 

Living conditions were much more obvi- 
ously man-made than in a traditional 
agricultural society, and it seemed reason- 
able to demand that the makers and up- 
holders of industrial society should better 
these conditions. From the late eighteenth 
century onwards discontented workers 
organised themselves to win enough power 
to back up their demands. They often came 
into violent conflict with authority. As 
agricultural workers were suffering from an 
equally man-made transformation of the 
countryside in the interests of large-scale 
farming, they too erupted at times in protest. 


The secret ballot introduced by Gladstone's 
government in 1872 was an important means 
of ending the corrupt intimidation of the 
large new electorate created by the Second 
Reform Act of 1867. E > 

Right: a Victorian polling station, from a 
contemporary engraving. (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


Down to the eighteen-forties it seemed at 
least possible that’ the price of pioneering 
industrialism could be social revolution. 
Yet despite the mounting fears of the 
propertied classes this point was never 
reached. Britain was to remain one of the 
few states, like America and Japan, where 
the social tensions brought by industrialisa- 
tion did not lead to political breakdown. 


The rewards of economic 
change 


Compared with their more self-conscious 
successors in the rest of the world, the 
British industrialised slowly and casually, 
and the problems of social change emerged 
correspondingly slowly. There was no swift 
and sudden build-up of tension such as was 
induced by tsarist Russia’s hectic pace of 
industrialisation at the end of the nineteenth 
century. As pioneers the British had no 
precedents to guide them, but their political 
System, like that of America and the Scandi- 
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navian countries, proved remarkably re- 
sponsive to the new era. It was a flexible 
system, which allowed more freedom of 
action for those seeking change than was 
usual in most countries at any time. Political 
societies, trade unions and polemical litera- 
ture could flourish just sufficiently to act asa 
safety valve. Enterprising families could 
share power with the ruling aristocracy after 
a generation or so’s apprenticeship in 
accumulating the necessary wealth and land. 

The ruling classes contained enough able, 
intelligent and enlightened men to edge 
parliament in the direction of timely con- 
cessions to the middle and working classes. 
Reforms made in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century left many people dissatisfied, 
but they bred optimism about the political 
system’s capacity for changing both itself 
and the conditions in which people lived. It 
was significant that many of the reforms 
were the work of Sir Robert Peel, son of a 
cotton magnate, and the first prime minister 
from the new manufacturing class. 
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By the eighteen-fifties more people than 
ever before were experiencing the rewards 
of industrialisation in the form of higher 
earnings and a greater variety of goods to 
buy with them. The rewards were still scanty, 
and dismal poverty remained the lot of 
millions, but industrial society was at last 
accepted as a means and not a bar to 
progress. 

The British could look back on the pre- 
vious 100 years as a remarkable success 
story. They had pioneered an industrial 
revolution and made themselves the most 
prosperous nation in the world. They had 
made enough political and social changes to 
avoid the revolutions which engulfed most 
of Europe in 1848, and could claim to be the 
most stable state in the world. And they 
controlled such a vast territorial and com- 
mercial empire and had beaten off so many 
challenges from their greatest rivals, France 
and Russia, that they could claim to be the 
most powerful nation in the world. 


Palmerston and Britain's 
world role 


The rewards of industrialisation were, there- 
fore. not only material ones. It had strength- 
ened immensely the economic power which 
underpinned Britain's world role. Emotional 
satisfaction in the greatness of Britain's 
power was freely available to millions of her 
people who had to be content with a meagre 
share of her new wealth. 

The symbol of this greatness was Lord 
Palmerston, who between 1830 and 1865 
was the most influential figure in the conduct 
of Britain's foreign policy. He is the only 
British foreign secretary whose name is still 
familiar the world over, epitomising breezy, 
cocksure diplomacy. Palmerston had style, 
and his boisterous handling of international 
business matched his own rakish and full- 
blooded private life. He breathed a self- 
confidence which was very reassuring to a 
generation perplexed by the hazards and 
uncertainties of industrial society. Inter- 
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national problems, at least, could be made 
to look simpler by applying superior naval 
and military force. Power remained the 
most popular criterion by which a country 
earned respect and admiration. Palmerston 
proved that Britain had more power at her 
disposal than any of her rivals. 

He used that power with great skill in 
furthering what most of his fellow country- 
men would have agreed were the nation’s 
interests: the security of its empire, the 
development of its commerce, and the 
spread of the British kind of constitutional 
government. He used British forces to 
ensure the triumph of constitutional govern- 
ment in Spain and Portugal in the eighteen- 
thirties. In 1839-42 and again in 1856-8 he 
used war to force the Chinese empire to trade 
according to ‘Western’ rules. He used both 
diplomacy and war to prevent Russia from 
gaining control over the Ottoman Empire. 
Persia and Afghanistan, an area crucial to 
the long-term defence of British India. 

Admittedly, in these and other cases 
Palmerston provided only temporary solu- 
tions. Constitutionalism never prospered in 
Spain or Portugal. The consequences of 
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rousing the Chinese giant so rudely and un- 
EOD) are still working themselves 
out. The climax of his Eastern policy, the 
defeat of Russia in the Crimea in 1854-6, 
merely diverted Russian imperialism to 
Central Asia well out of range of British sea 
power. But his dramatic and skilful improvi- 
sations abroad, though often criticised, 
contributed towards a national unity and 
pride badly strained by developments at 
home. 

Palmerston was a dangerous model for 
statesmen in other countries exhilarated by 
the power industrialisation had placed in 
their hands. The most famous incident of 
his career was a trivial one. In 1850, he sent 
an ultimatum and a naval squadron to 
Greece to extract compensation for one Don 
Pacifico, whose property had been destroyed 
in a riot and who claimed to be a British 
citizen. His critics claimed this was out- 
rageous bullying. Palmerston retorted that 
a British citizen anywhere should get the 
same protection once afforded to citizens of 
the Roman Empire. This was splendid 
rhetoric, and is testimony of his effect on 
national morale. A ‘pax Britannica’ was an 
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illusion, however, for other powerful em- 
pires were soon to come into being as 
industrialism spread. They, too, would seek 
a world role of the kind which Palmerston 
had made so glamorous and successful. 


Gladstonian liberalism 


The eighteen-sixties and ‘seventies were 
decades in which most European govern- 
ments were experimenting with moderni- 
sation with the centre of authority shifting 
away from absolute monarchy. The timing 
is explained by the common experience of 
revolution in 1848, and a great series of mid- 
century wars. Both exposed dangerous 
defects in the states involved, and offered 
serious warnings to others. 

Although her economy was the most 
advanced in the world, in other respects 
Britain was badly in need of modernisation. 
The constitution, the civil service, the legal 
system, education, the army, even the navy 
no longer answered the needs of an in- 
dustrial society with world-wide commit- 
ments. The third quarter of the nineteenth 
century was to bring radical reform of the 
country's main institutions. 

The most burning issue was that of 
parliamentary reform. The first reform of 
parliament in 1832 had scarcely affected the 
predominance of the landed gentry in the 
House of Commons. But it was the thin end 
of the wedge. It whetted the appetites of 
those who wanted a really sweeping change 
in the way the British people were repre- 


sented in parliament. By the eighteen-fifties 
there was wide agreement among political 
leaders that further reform was inevitable in 
such a rapidly changing society. There was 
equally wide disagreement as to what form 
it should take. 

During this same period party politics 
were in a state of flux. Sir Robert Peel's 
Conservative Party had split in 1846 over 
his decision to repeal the Corn Laws, which 
for decades had protected British farmers 
from having to compete with cheap grain 


imports. Because of the potato famine in: 


Ireland, Peel got rid of this last big barrier to 
free trade. During the next twenty years 
Peel's opponents in the House of Commons 
built a new Conservative Party—a conserva- 
tive section of the party, under the growing 
influence of Benjamin Disraeli. In the same 
years a new Liberal Party was emerging as 
a complex alliance of great Whig land- 
owners, supporters of Peel on the Corn 
Laws issue, and radicals. Its leader was 
William Ewart Gladstone, who aschancellor 
of the exchequer introduced a remarkable 
series of budgets which cut tariffs and 
reduced government expenditure. British 
politics in the eighteen-sixties and -seventies 
were dominated by the.rivalry between 
Gladstone and Disraeli. 

By the eighteen-sixties both parties were 
alarmed by the scale of popular agitation 
for parliamentary reform. The result was 
Disraeli's comparatively radical measure of 
1867. the Second Reform Act, which gave 
the vote to all male householders in towns. 


This meant that most urban voters would in 
future be from the working classes. 

Disraeli's hopes that these new working- 
class voters could be rallied in support of 
the Conservatives proved premature, and a 
general election in the followine year re- 
turned the Liberals to power. Between 
1868 and 1874"Prime Minister Gladstone’s 
government enacted a series of overdue 
reforms: voting in parliamentary elections 
was at last made secret; a start was made in 
providing elementary education for all; the 
law courts were reorganised on simpler lines 
for the more efficient administration of 
justice; recruitment to the civil service was 
open to anyone who could pass a competi- 
tive examination. The army, after its poor 
showing in the Crimean War was thoroughly 
reorganised : country regiments were estab- 
lished ; flogging was abolished together with 
the practice of allowing officers to purchase 
their commissions. Thus many of Britain’s 
institutions became more democratic and 
efficient. 


Political democracy 


The principle of democracy was relatively 
new to British politics. The idea that every 
citizen was entitled to the vote, and that a 
government’s authority should rest on the 
consent of the majority of the people had 
been pioneered in France and America. 
Though political democracy was not a by- 
product of industrialisation, it was in indus- 
trial areas that the working classes could 


Prime Minister Gladstone was a devout 
churchman, who saw politics as a means of 
serving God. He brought a moral purpose 
to his handling of international problems in 
sharp contrast to the cynical realism of 
Bismarck. 
Above left: Gladstone in church at 
Hawarden, North Wales. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
Trish tenant farmers in arrears with their 
rent were ruthlessly evicted. Parnell and 
Michael Davitt organised the Land 
League in 1879 to protect tenants and put 
an end to the unfair tactics of English 
landlords. 
Below left: a local regiment stands before a 
farmhouse on the coast of Ireland from 
which the farmer and his family have been 
evicted. A contemporary engraving. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
The Irish question continued to dominate 
British politics until independence was 
achieved after the First World War. The 
British government applied a mixture of 
brutal coercion and a genuine attempt to 
reform social conditions, but neither 
alternative brought peace in Ireland. 
Left: police and troops break up a political - 
meeting in Phoenix Park, Dublin. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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The Home Rule Movement worked closely 
with the Roman Catholic clerg y, to the 
alarm of the Protestant minority, who saw 
Home Rule as the end of their supremacy. 
Below: Irish peasants, armed with l 
pitchforks and sticks, guarding the home of 
Father Stephens, a nationalist priest. 

( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


most effectively organise themselves to 
demand political rights. The direct involve 
ment of the whole population in politics. 
therefore, tended to follow in the wake of 
industrialism. 

After the Second Reform Act it was only 
a matter of time before full parliamentary 
democracy was obtained in Britain. The 
Franchise Act of 1884 and the Redistribu- 
tion Act of 1885 were logical extensions of 
the principles recognised in 1867. The Fran- 
chise Act gave the vote to working men in 
rural areas, just as its predecessor had en- 
franchised the towns. The Redistribution 
Act remapped the constituencies so that 
cach member of parliament would represent 
roughly the same number of people. Repre- 
sentation of the British people in parliament 
still fell somewhat short of universal male 
suffrage. and none of the nation's women 
won the vote until after the First World 
War, but Britain now had a mass electorate 
of some 5,000,000 voters. 


Right: early criminal records. dpi i3 
police trying to make a reluctant thief pos 
Jor a camera outside a prison. From a 
contemporary drawing. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


Both the composition of parliament and 
the style of British politics changed with the 
coming of democracy. The composition of 
parliament changed slowly, however, and 
working-class candidates initially got little 
support from the predominantly working- 
class electorate. This was due partly to the 
aristocraticand middle-class politicians who 
so quickly saw the need for a new style of 
politics. Gladstone in 1879-80 and the 
Birmingham radical Joseph Chamberlain in 
1885 sought out the new electorate by per- 
sonally campaigning throughout thecountry 
in support of their programmes. They set a 
fashion which other political leaders were 
obliged to follow. After 1867. both Liberals 
and Conservatives groped their way towards 
new ways of organising their Parties so as to 
mobilise as much support as possible on 
polling days. The modern party “machine 
was Coming into existence. 

Because of the larger electorate, the drift 
of public opinion was much less predictable 


than in the past. The popular press helped 
to organise public opinion, and projected 
the views of its owners. The Daily Mail, one 
of the first of the dailies deliberately aimed 
at millions made literate by the Education 
Act of 1870, was founded by Alfred Harms- 
worth in 1896. It was selling nearly a million 
copies a day by the end of the century. 
Dramatic and simplified presentation of the 
more emotionally charged issues of inter- 
national affairs made politics seem exciting 
and relevant to the electorate, even when its 
material interests were being neglected. As 
in the days of Palmerston nationalist senti- 
ment had a unifying effect. 


A gloomy future 


The ruling classes in Victorian Britain had 
brought off a remarkable feat of political 
engineering. Political stability in an age © 
social and economic revolution was rare. 
For a while the history of the nineteenth 
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century seemed to confirm a widespread 
belief in the possibility of steady and peace- 
ful progress; but as the century wore on, 
doubts about the future became more 
prominent and there was apprehension 
about the future shape of British govern- 
ment and society now that the balance of 
political power had shifted from the middle 
to the working classes. Phrases like ‘a leap 
in the dark’ and ‘shooting Niagara’, used 
about the Reform Bill of 1867 expressed the 
sense of uncertainty. Demands for social 
and economic equality seemed likely to 
follow the winning of political equality. 
How could it be accommodated without 
wrecking the whole Victorian scheme of 
things, which assumed that everyone would 
find his proper level in society by the use of 
talent and energy and that the interests of 
the whole community would regulate them- 
selves in the long run? Reality did not 
justify these gloomy predictions of 1867. 
however, and the newly franchised classes 


proved far from revolutionary in their 
demands. 

There was apprehension as to the future 
of the British Empire. It remained the 
envy of its rivals, who saw it as the secret 
of Britain’s power and wealth, expanded 
dramatically between 1882 and 1890 when 
Britain won the lion’s share in the partition 
of Africa. (A number of agreements were 
signed acknowledging British rights in 
Uganda, Northern Nigeria, the Sudan, 
Egypt and Rhodesia.) The financial coup 
through which Disraeli increased herstakein 
the Suez Canal in 1875 was of tremendous 
importance to Britain because of the value 
of the canal in reaching India. The British 
were, nevertheless, aware of the empire's 
vulnerable foundations. The unity of the 
United Kingdom itself was threatened by 
Irish discontent; and further threats to the 
empire multiplied in the later nineteenth 
century as Russia, France, Germany and 
America made spectacular gains in Africa 


and Asia. The task of providing against such 
threats became increasingly onerous, ex- 
pensive and uncertain of success. Britain's 
survival as a world power seemed at stake. 

There was also apprehension about the 
economy. Though much of the nation 
became more prosperous and the rate of 
industrialisation accelerated, progress was 
less smooth in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. It fluctuated enough for 
businessmen in the eighteen-seventies and 
“eighties to talk gloomily and prematurely 
of the “Great Depression‘. British agri- 
culture suffered from the rising imports of 
cheap foreign grain from America and 
Russia. British manufacturers had to com- 
pete with rivals from America, Germany 
and other newly industrialised states. In the 
face of such competition British industry 
adapted itself with only partial success, and 
Britain ceased to be the workshop of the 
world. Her future role in the international 
economy was obscure. 
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^ 
Trade unionism 


The rise of trade unionism, the formation of 
a Labour party, and growing acceptance of 
the idea that the state should make itself 
responsible for the welfare of its poorer 
citizens proved again how well the British 
social and political system could adjust 
itself to change. ~ 

British workers had pioneered trade 
unionism during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. It was a long. slow process 
of trial and error. There was never any 
shortage of men willing to experiment in 
how best to ‘wring better wages and con- 
ditions of work from their employers, and 
their persistence in face of repeated failure 
was eventually rewarded. By the middle of 
the century a booming economy and a 
shortage of skilled labour created the right 
conditions for successful agitation. The 
experience of previous decades enabled 
union leaders to take advantage of them. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
established in 1851, set a new standard for 
the movement with its large membership. 
ample funds and nation-wide organisation. 
The economic benefits of trade unionism 
were made apparent to an ever-growing 
army of industrial workers. 

But they had not yet won respectability. 
The courts denied their legality. and the law 
did not protect their funds from absconding 
treasurers. In the eighteen-sixties the prin- 
cipal union leaders entered politics and 
agitated for the extension of the vote to 
working men. Union support was given 
to sympathetic parliamentary candidates, 
whileat the same time a growing number of 
trade unionists stood for parliament them- 
selves. The unions' case was forcibly put to 
the Royal Commission on trade unions, 
which reported in favour of legalising them. 

In 1868, the Trades Union Congress first 
met to provide a national forum for dis- 
cussing labour problems, and in 1871 it set 
up a parliamentary committee to lobby 
M.P.s. This political activity proved effec- 
tive, and the legislation enacted by Glad- 
stone's government in 1871 and by Disraeli's 
government in 1875 reflected the new 
climate of opinion by making the unions a 
recognised British institution with legal 
status. 

Only a minority of mostly skilled and 
"respectable" workers were yet represented 
by trade unions, and to many workers the 
unions had become too respectable. In 
the eighteen-eighties and -nineties a ‘new 
unionism’ developed, with a new generation 
of union leaders, like Ben Tillett and Tom 
Mann, who organised the great mass of 
unskilled workers. Their tactics were more 
aggressive, their political thinking often 
‘socialist. The great London dock strike of 
1889 won the dockers the sixpence an hour 
they demanded, and the ‘dockers tanner’ 
marked the triumphant arrival of the ‘new 


unionism’. 
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The Labour Party ‘ 


The ‘new unionism” swelled the ranks of 
the labour movement, but it also made 
trade unionism less acceptable to middle- 
class opinion. This was at a time when 
trade unions generally found themselves 
under renewed fire. Employers’ associa- 
tions increasingly resisted their activities, 
encouraged by the success of their counter- 
parts in America. The courts tended to 
decide against the unions in test cases: even 
the legality of picketing, essential to the 
Success of strikes, was again in doubt. Trade 
unions were blamed for the decline in com- 
petiüveness of British industry because they 
raised costs and resisted i 
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position they had won for themselves after 
so many decades of struggle no longer 
seemed secure. > 

By theend of the century the union leaders 
were conscious of their political weakness. 
Since the eighteen-sixties they had count 
on being able to persuade the Liberals and, 
more indirectly, the Conservatives to look 
after their interests in parliament. Since 1885 
working-class men elected to parliament 
had sat with the Liberals as ‘Lib-Labs’. A 
new political party to represent working- 
class interests, however, had been regard 
as impracticable and unnecessary. Now even 
the most moderate union leaders were not 
SO sure. 


ova tons TAG dation The demand for a new party had sprung 


In the election of 1880, Gladstone's Liberals 
won a majority. He had travelled about 

the country to address mass audiences, 
which was a new departure in British 
politics and doubtless helped the Liberal 
Party to victory. 

Left: members of Parliament assemble 
after the election. From The Illustrated 
London News. (British Museum, 

London.) 


Below: declaration of the poll. The votes 
have been counted, and the result is read 
out in a British parliamentary constituency. 
Members of Parliament did not receive a 
Salary until the Parliament Act of 1911. 
From a contemporary drawing. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. ) 


from the revival of British socialism after 
1880. The most influential of the various 
socialist groups formed at this time were 
the Social Democratic Federation and the 
Fabian Society. The Social Democratic 
Federation, led by H. M. Hyndman, was a 
Marxist organisation too addicted to the 
idea of violent revolution to have a wide 
appeal to British workers. The Fabian 
Society, whose most famous members were 
Bernard Shaw and Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb, rejected revolutionary Marxism and 
believed in ‘permeating’ the existing parties 
with socialist ideas. Though the S.D.F. and 
the Fabian Society were both predominantly 
middle class in leadership, the socialism 
they propagated spread to a small but en- 


thusiastic section of the working classes. To 
many of them an entirely new political 
party seemed the obvious way of realising 
social and economic equality. 

In 1893 representatives of various socialist 
societies and labour clubs met in Bradford 
to found an Independent Labour Party. Its 
programme was broadly socialist, but its 
primie aim was to attract as much working 
class, and especially trade union support as 
possible for a parliamentary party working 
for the general interests of labour. Its leading 
light was the Scottish miner, Keir Hardie, 
who in the previous year became the first 
working man to sit in parliament inde- 
pendently of the main parties. 

Although the I.L.P. had little success at 


the polls, its activities helped to swing trade 
union opinion. In 1889 the Trades Union 
Congress decided to investigate ways of 
establishing a distinct group in parliament. 
In 1900 the unions joined with the I.L.P., 
the S.D.F. and the Fabians to set up a 
Labour Representation Committee. The 
Committee's secretary was Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

Many union leaders still remained un- 
convinced, but what convinced them was 
the Taff Vale Case of 1901. In that same year 
the House of Lords upheld a claim by the 
Taff Vale Railway Company against the 
Union of Railway Servants for damage to 
railway property done by its members in a 
strike called by the union. The union was 
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The beginnings of a state system of schools 
came with W. E. Forster's Education Act of 
1870. In 1880 elementary education was 
made compulsory, and in 1891 it became 
free of charge. 

Above: the Lord Mayor of London presides 
‚ara school prize-giving. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Right: Prince Arthur, a son of Queen 
Victoria, being presented with the freedom 
of the City of London, the chief financial 
centre of the world in the nineteenth 
century. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


Above: Victoria, queen from 1837 until her 
death in 1901. Empress of India from 1876. 
During her reign the monarchy regained the 
prestige it had lost in the early part of the 
century. 

Left: George V, king from 1910 to 1936. 
On his accession he was plunged into the 
crisis over the House of Lords, but during 
this struggle and throughout his reign he 
acted as a model constitutional monarch. 
The crown became firmly established in 
public favour in this era of social and 
political strife. 
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ordered to pay £23,000 in compensation, 
which caused much resentment among trade 
unionists who regarded the judgement as 
an overt attempt to suppress strikes. In the 
general election of 1906 the strong feelings 
aroused by the Taff Vale case helped to 
return twenty-nine M.P.s to constitute the 
new Labour Party. 


The problem of poverty 


Through trade unions and the Labour 
Party the more energetic of the new voters 
had organised themselves for industrial and 
political action. Gradually the older parties 
came to see the wisdom of anticipating some 
of Labour's demands and began to tackle 
the worst evils of poverty. 

Nineteenth-century liberalism had he- 
lieved that the state should interfere as little 
as possible in the lives of its citizens. The 
best goods and services would be produced, 
to the benefit of all, if everyone pursued his 
own interests and knew that if he did not 
help himself, no one else would. Charity, 
and legislation like the poor laws and the 
factory acts, reflected the belief of the upper 
classes in the virtues of hard work. 

By the end of the century, however, it had 
become clear that leaving the system to 
regulate itself meant too high a cost in 
human suffering. Investigators like Charles 
Booth in London and Seebohm Rowntree 
in York produced startling figures of the 
extent and depths of poverty in a country 
which was renowned for its creation of 
wealth. The realisation that nearly a third 
of the people of London, the richest city in 
the world. lived in misery, squalor and 
hopelessness shocked public opinion. With 
socialism putting forward radical solutions 
to the victims of poverty, who could now 
vote, both Conservatives and Liberals had 
cause to reconsider the perils of letting the 
State interfere with the economy. 

But traditional ideas died hard, and the 
Liberalsand the Conservatives werecautious 
about social reform. Disraeli had in his 
younger days written eloquently of the 
"two nations’ into which the country was 
divided by the poverty line; but during his 
second administration (1874-80) a relatively 
moderate programme of social legislation 
was attempted: a factory act for the further 
protection of women and children, a public 
health act, and an act enabling local 
authorities to do away with slums. 

But between 1885 and 1905, when Britain 
was governed almost continuously by the 
Conservatives, his successors, Lord Salis- 
bury and Arthur Balfour accomplished 
little except in the field of education. 
Elementary education became free in 1891, 
technical education was belatedly developed 
when its value to Britain's trading rivals 
was demonstrated, and Balfour's Education 
Act of 1902 re-organised both elementary — 
and secondary education on more efficient. 
lines. In the long term no social reform — 
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could be more important than making 
education available to the whole of the 
nation’s children, but the problem of en- 
suring their health and well-being deserved 
equal priority. 

What was to become the ‘welfare state’ 
took shape after the Liberals came to 
power in 1906. Already, during the second 
half of the nineteenth century, enterprising 
municipal governments had made many of 
Britain’s cities cleaner, healthier and plea- 
santer to live in through schemes for slum 
clearance, sanitation, transport services, 
and the supply of water, gas and electricity. 
During their long spell as the minority party 
many Liberals had come to accept that the 
state should take direct responsibility for 
the welfare of its citizens. In the election 
campaign of 1906 (the first one for the 
Labour Party) they denounced the Con- 
servatives for their incompetency in the 
Boer War and appealed to the country with 
a platform which called for the enactment 
of measures favourable to organised labour 
and a programme of social legislation. The 
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Liberals won a considerable majority, and 
thus began a new era for Great Britain with 
the end of the liberalism of Gladstone and 
in its place the radicalism of men like David 
Lloyd George, who had a much deeper 
concern for the economic and social welfare 
of the masses. 

Despite the opposition of the House of 
Lords, the Liberals succeeded in enacting 
the Workingmen’s Compensation Bill and 
the Small Holdings Bill of 1907 which 
authorised the County Councils to acquire 
land suitable for smail holdings and to sell 
or lease it to agricultural labourers or other 
persons desiring a small stake in the land. 
The most important legislative achievement 
of 1908 was the passing of the Old Age 
Pension Act, which provided for the pay- 
ment of small pensions to people over the 
age of seventy whose yearly income did not 
exceed £31 10s. In the summer of that same 
year Lloyd George, who had been made 
chancellor of the exchequer, visited Ger- 
Many and made a study of the German 
system of state insurance against sickness, 


accidents and old age. Deeply impressed by 
what he saw, he introduced his National 
Insurance Bill in 1911, which brought in a 
national insurance scheme to insure the 
working population against sickness and, to 
some extent, against unemployment. The 
British were at last doing what ‘the old- 
fashioned paternalist government of the 
German Empire had done twenty years 
earlier. 


Lords and suffragettes 


The ‘leap in the dark’ towards democracy 
had been less hazardous than the old ruling 
classes had feared. Enough of the new mass 
electorate were as aware of the possibility 
of progress as the middle classes had been 
after 1832. Yet the slowness with which the 
two traditional political parties accepted 
the idea of actively promoting some re- 
distribution of wealth put a strain on this 
belief in the years before 1914. Many trade 
unionists began to rely more on massive 
industrial action than on their representa- 
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tives in the House of Commons, and a great 
wave of strikes hit the country in 1911-12. 
The railways and the docks were at times 
paralysed, and there were violent clashes 
with police and troops. But the strike move- 
ment died away, and syndicalism—the use 
of strikes to promote class struggle and 
political change—did not become the philo- 
sophy of the British labour movement. 

The fundamental issue of this period was 
that of curbing the power of the House of 
Lords, which ‚because of its hereditary 
character was not subject to popular control 
and was always dominated by the Con- 
servative Party and hence obstructed a good 
deal of Liberal legislation. After 1906. 
although the Liberal government had won 
a massive majority for the first time since 
1880, the Lords continued their wrecking 
tactics. 

The long awaited clash between the Com- 
mons and the Lords came in 1909. The 
Liberal prime minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, was forced to retire in 1908 and 
was succeeded by Herbert Asquith, who 


Above left: Queen Victoria's jubilee being 
celebrated in 1887 in Westminster Abbey. 
Although Victoria became unpopular when 
she withdrew from public life after the death 
of Prince Albert in 1861, she was 
throughout her reign deeply revered as the 
symbol of imperial unity and national 
prosperity. 

Joseph Chamberlain had been a radical 
lord mayor of Birmingham, but turned 
from the cause of social reform in 1895 to 
become colonial secretary and an advocate 
of a strong and expanding empire. 

Left: a French cartoon shows Chamberlain 
surrounded by the ghosts of victims of the 
Boer War. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Above: the Proclamation of Edward VII 
after the death of Queen Victoria in 1901. 
His colourful private life made him a 
popular monarch in both Britain and France, 
where his visits helped to remove the 
bitterness which had long existed between 
the two nations. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 
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was in turn succeeded as chancellor of the 
exchequer by Lloyd George. Because of the 
cost of old-age pensions and other socia] 
legislation and the great increase in naval 
expenditures brought about by the competi- 
tion with Germany, Lloyd George was 
immediately confronted with an enormous 
national deficit. In his 1909 budget he pro- 
posed to make use of the older forms of 
taxation such as the income tax, inheritance 
tax, luxury taxes on liquor and tobacco: but 
in addition he proposed to use the expedient 
of imposing a supertax on larger incomes. 
Another ingenious form of raising revenue 
was a tax on the sale of land, which was of 
course bitterly opposed by the landowners, 
many of whom were in the House of Lords. 
For six months this budget, the object of 
which was to wage war against poverty, was 
hotly debated in parliament. The Lords 
defied constitutional precedent by rejecting 
it after it had passed the Commons: but 
Lloyd George and his colleagues were not 
averse to a fight on this issue, and managed 
to win the ensuing general election. De- 
ferring to the popular mandate on the 
budget, the House of Lords finally passed it. 

With the struggle over the budget out of 
the way, the Liberals turned to the central 
issue of curbing the power of the Lords. In 
April 1910 the Asquith government intro- 
duced the Parliament Bill, which abolished 
the right of the Lords to veto a money bill, 
and established the procedure that any bill, 
other than a money bill, if passed in three 
successive sessions of the Commons was to 
become law, despite the veto of the Lords, 
provided two years had elapsed between the 
first reading of the bill and its final passage. 

Only after another general election in 
1910, which was in reality a referendum of 


The Boer War, which had lasted for three 
nerve-wracking years, ended in 1902 amidst 
great rejoicing. The British, at the height 
of their imperialist fervour, had for a time 
faced the prospect of defeat. 

Above: the relief of the British garrison at 
Mafeking in 1900 was greeted in London 
with scenes of wild rejoicing. 

Left: Lloyd George and Winston Churchill 
photographed in a London street 

They became major political figures in the 
Liberal governments of 1906-15, Churchill 
having broken with the Conservatives over 
tariff reform. As a young man he had made 
a reputation as a soldier and war 
correspondent in Africa. 

Right: criminal justice. Jabez Balfour, a 
former Liberal M.P., had fled to Argentina 
when his financial empire collapsed. He 
returned to face charges of fraud. 

Mr Justice Bruce, who had sat with him in 
the House of Commons, now presides over 
his trial. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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the Parliament bill, and a threat that the 
king would be asked to create enough 
Liberal Peers to swamp their Conservative 
majority, did the Lords give way. An 
obvious anomaly in the British democratic 
system was removed and the House of 
Lords, like the crown, became an appendage 
to the British system of government. The 
drama and high feeling of this major con- 
stitutional crisis were less important than 
the fact that it was peacefully and demo- 
cratically resolved. 

Another colourful constitutional issue of 
these years was the fight to win women the 
vote. As with most of the other emerging 
democracies, sex was more important than 
class in determining who should be excluded 
from the franchise. In 1903 Mrs Emmeline 
Pankhurst founded a movement which cam- 
paigned with ever increasing militancy to 
extend the vote to women. At first, her 
supporters confined themselves to heckling. 
but failure to get results turned the extremists 
to window-breaking, arson and otherattacks 
on property. The campaign made female 
suffrage a more urgent political issue than it 
otherwise would have been, but the 1914 
war intervened, and women’s role in it 
proved their case more conclusively than 
suffragette militancy. 


The Irish question 


Grudging acceptance of social reform. 
hesitancy over women’s suffrage, and the 
reactionary stand of the House of Lords 
suggested that the ruling classes had diffi- 
culty in adapting themselves to democracy. 
Nevertheless, they did adapt themselves, 
and the impatient violence of the strikers 
and the suffragettes was a passing phase. 


The real threat in the half century before 
1914 was to the political unity of the United 
Kingdom and to Britain’s ability to defend 
her overseas empire and the homeland from 
external attack. The first of these threats 
stemmed from failure to solve the Irish 
question. 

Britain was a multi-national state in a 
century which was an age of nationalism. 
Though the Scots and the Welsh found 
close political union with the English 
profitable, the Irish did not, apart from the 
Protestant minority in the north of the 
predominantly Catholic island. Very few 
were bent on full independence, however, 
and the search for a form of union which 
would satisfy both the Irish and the rest of 
the British had been a major issue in British 
politics throughout the century. 

The search failed. The turning-point was 
the great famine of 1845-9. Ireland had a 
rapidly expanding population, which its 
primitive agriculture could not support. 
About half the Irish depended for their 
survival on the potatoes they grew. Crop 
failures were frequent and usually local, but 
in 1845 the whole country was affected by 
potato blight. It was in response to this 
crisis that Robert Peel repealed the Corn 
Laws and took more direct relief measures. 
In 1846 blight struck again, followed by a 
further failure in 1848. The result was 
famine, which Peel’s successors handled 
disastrously, and in the wake of the famine 
came typhus and other diseases. Something 
like a million of Ireland's 8,000,000 people 
died from starvation or disease, and about 
the same number were forced to emigrate to 
America. The horror of these years bred 
deep and lasting bitterness. It would have 
taken an unusually imaginative statesman 


to bridge the gulf between the Irish and the 
rest of Britain. 

Gladstone was such a statesman. Sooner 
than his fellow politicians he realised the 
scale of the problem and the danger of 
leaving it unsolved. From the time he first 
became prime minister in 1868 until he 
retired from public life in 1894 he made 
repeated efforts to reconcile the Irish to 
inclusion in the United Kingdom. He could 
have won over the Irish, but he failed to win 
over the English to the concessions he 
believed they had to make. 

British complacency about Ireland was 
shaken, however, in the eighteen-sixties by 
the activities of a revolutionary nationalist 
organisation, the Fenian Brotherhood. Pub- 
lic opinion accepted that something had to 
be done. Gladstone’s early measures of 
reform combined with coercion won general 
support. In 1869 he disestablished the 
Anglican Irish Church, to which a resentful 
Catholic majority had hitherto been forced 
to pay tithes. His Land Act of 1870 tackled 
Ireland’s basic social problem by trying to 
prevent landlords from exploiting the poor 
tenant farmers who formed the majority of 
the population. Although it was an im- 
portant first step towards solving the land 
problem, the Land Act was not enough and 
provided no security for fair rent, fixity of 
land tenure or for the free sale of -land to 
Irish tenants. 
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"Above: a nationalist demonstration in 
Dublin being broken up by the police. 
Below: a market scene in the south of 
Ireland. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Opposite: shoppers queue for meat during 
the siege of Paris in 1870. The capital's 

2 million inhabitants held out for four 
months against the Prussian army despite 
a desperate shortage of food and one of the 
coldest winters of the century. Painting by 
Gustave Guillaumet. (Musée Carnavalet, 
Paris.) 
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Home Rule 


| Gladstone put through another 
LCS which recognised dual Ownerstip 
of the land and created a land commission to 
mediate between landlord and tenant, imus 
contributing greatly to the solution of the 

ian problem. a 

E EC the Irish Nationalists in the 
House of Commons were demanding Home 
Rule for Ireland, and in 1875 Charles 
Stewart Parnell, who was soon to assume 
the leadership of the Nationalist Party, won 
a seat in the House of Commons. He also 
accepted the presidency of the Land League 
in Ireland, which had been organised 
to unite peasants and politicians against 
landlordism and which employed violent 
methods of reprisal against anyone who 
took over land from which a tenant had 
been evicted. One of their most effective 
methods of coercion was boycotting, named 
after a Captain Boycott, the despised 
English land agent of a large landowner in 
County Mayo. 

By 1885 Gladstone, whose second Land 
Act of 1881 had proved inadequate, had 
become convinced that Home Rule was the 
only way to solve the Irish problem. His 
conversionsplitthe Liberal Party, opponents 
of Home Rule allying themselves with the 
Conservatives as the Liberal Unionists. The 
most important of the Liberal Unionists 
was the great radical Joseph Chamberlain. 
It was clear that the majority of people in 
Britain were unsympathetic to Home Rule 
and apart from a brief spell (1892-5) the 
Liberals were out of office until 1906. The 
Irish Nationalist Party, too, which had been 
a dominant force in British politics in the 
eighteen-eighties, declined in influence after 
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1890 when Parnell was forced out of th 
leadership after being named as c s 
dent in a divorce suit. 

The Lords had frustrated two Home Rui 
bills introduced by Gladstone, though be. 
cause of the restrictions of the Parliament 
Act of 1911 they could merely delay the 
third Home: Rule Bill passed for a s 
time by the Commons in 1913. By this time 
the prospect of Home Rule had Precipitated 
a crisis in Ireland. The Protestants of Ulster 
under the leadership of Sir Edward Carson’ 
announced their determination to oppose 
Home Rule. This marked the beginning of 
the antipathy and religious hatred which 
underlies the disturbances in Northern 
Ireland today. 

Asquith’s Liberal government found itself 
faced by the threat of open rebellion on the 
part of Protestant Ulster. A force of Ulster 
Volunteers was formed, and in the south 
similar military organisations appeared to 
oppose it. Civil war seemed imminent in 
Ireland. The Conservative opposition in the 
House of Commons were strongly sympa- 
thetic to the Ulster cause. In March 
1914 several officers of the British Army 
at Curragh, a large military base near 
Dublin, declared that they would resign 
their commissions rather than join in 
military measures against Ulster. The Home 
Rule Bill was due to be passed for the third 
time in May 1914, and Britain seemed on 
the verge of civil war. She was saved from 
such a disaster by involvement in another: 
on 4 August 1914 Britain entered the First 
World War. The Home Rule Bill was 
enacted as law in September, but to satisfy 
the Ulster Protestants a suspensory bill was 
passed by Westminster to delay the execu- 
lion of Home Rule until the end of the war. 
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Threats to the British Empire 


The cause of preserving the political unity 
of the British Isles was in the end lost. After 
a period of revolution and savage repression 
during the First World War, independence 
was conceded to all of Ireland except Ulster 
when a treaty was signed in 1921 setting UP 
an Irish Free State. The war of 1914 did 
however stave off the other major threat of 
the preceding fifty years—the danger O 

attack on the British Empire and on the 
British Isles themselves. 

A great expansion of the empire had been 
accomplished in the last fifteen years of the 
nineteenth century with Britain's acquisition 
of the African territories of Rhodesia, 
Zambia, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and the 
Sudan and her consolidation of her hold 2s 
Egypt and parts of West Africa. Publi 
opinion was gratified especially by Lo fa 
Kitchener’s campaign to conquer the Sudan 
in 1898, and by Salisbury’s forcing fe 
French to withdraw their forces on the Nile. 
A thrilling sense of global power grippa 
the British people as it did so many nau" 
at this time. The British Empire was ! 
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comparably greater than any other, and 
comprised some four hundred million 
people, about a quarter of the world’s 
population. 

Disillusion soon followed, however, when 
the empire’s weaknesses became increasingly 
obvious. It was too vast and sprawling to be 
easily defended by a nation of 40,000,000. 
traditionally averse to conscription. It was 
safe as long as other powers were weak or 
inactive, but the renewed imperialistic in- 
terests of the European states and the 
United States put the empire at risk. 
Britain’s hasty acquisition of so much 
African territory was stimulated by fear 
that France, Germany and Italy would 
seize strategic areas of a continent which 
lay between Britain and her Asian posses- 
sions. The Fashoda crisis had ensured con- 
trol of the Nile valley, and hence Egypt and 
the Suez Canal. Even more important to 
communications with India however was 
the Cape of Good Hope. Between 1899 and 
1902 Britain tried to crush a possible threat 
to her domination of South Africa in a War 
against the republics of Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State, which were inhabited by 
Boers of Dutch descent. A nerve-wracking 
and humiliatingly long Struggle against a 
small nation of farmers ensued: and when 
victory came, imperialism had turned rather 
sour. 

— — The Boer War occurred when fear about 
Russian expansion in Asia was at its height. 
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Left: a portrait of Auguste Biang, a = 
revolutionary leader, whose as 

greatly feared by successive Fr Caan 
governments. During the Paris o! me 
Thiers refused to release him in exe hang 
for hostages. Forta, by 5j Carriere. 

i 4 ıavalet, Paris. 

an s: i of the provisional government 
in the Place de la Concorde. As they 
poured into Paris to suppress the Commune, 
the Communards set fire to many public 
buildings, like the Tuileries. Paintings by 
Boulanger. ( Musée Carnavalet, Paris.) 


Though backward Russia had more cause 
for alarm, as the Crimean War had shown, 
her defeat in the Crimea was followed by a 
burst of modernisation and by a vast 
extension of her frontiers in Central Asia. 
In the eighteen-nineties Russia tried to 
industrialise rapidly and close the 

between her power and that of Britain and 
Germany. Russian advances in Asia, seemed 
likely to give her predominance in China, 
and Britain who had felt her hold on India 
uncertain as a result of the Indian Mutiny 
( 1857), foresaw the balance of power in 
Asia shifting to Russia’s advantage. Britain 
allied herself with Japan in 1902. Russian 
encroachments in Korea and Manchuria 
aroused the apprehensions of the Japanese, 
who .Precipitated war by attacking the 
Russian fleet at Port Arthur. In less than 
Seven months Japan startled the world by 
defeating Russia and proving her strength 


Imperialist fervour in Britain and anxiety 
about the empire's future combined to 
produce plans for strengthening it by closer 
political and economic links. Joseph Cham- 


then tried in 1903 to foster unity by adopting 
the idea of a preferential trade agreement 


within the empire. This meant restriction of 
free trade with other countries, long Te- 
garded as one of the keys to Victorian 
prosperity. Chamberlain’s resignation to 
campaign for tariff reform split the Con- 
servative Party and paved the way for the 
Liberals’ return to power in 1906. The 
empire remained vulnerable and beset by 
dangerous rivals. 


The German challenge 


Although much of the alarm about the 
future of the British Empire was premature 
it underlined the difficulties of holding 
together such scattered possessions. wid: 
out command of the sea, Britain hersel 
would be open to blockade and invasion. 
The British had often before been jittery 
about the strength of their navy, but the 
great development of the German fleet at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
Offered the first real challenge to Britain S 
security since the time of Napoleon. 
Industrialisation in the second half of the 
nineteenth century had made Germany the 
richest and strongest state in Europe. D 
building a navy to match her army, Admira 
von Tirpitz hoped to make Germany à 
world power. Britain's Admiral Fisher re- 
sponded with a revolutionary prp 
H.M.S. Dreadnought, which was launche 
in 1906 and made all existing battleships 
obsolete. Other navies followed suit, while 
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Above: Jules Valles was one of several 
journalists among the leaders of the 
Commune. He survived the Massacre of the 
Communards, and agitated for an amnesty 
from exile. This portrait was painted by his 
friend, Gustave Courbet. ( Musée 
Carnavalet, Paris.) 

Left: the Mazas prison, near the Gare de 
Lyon, Paris. The painting by Jules Didier 
shows the National Guard releasing 
political prisoners on the night of 

21 January 1871. In the closing stages of 
the siege suspicion of the government was 
already rising. (Musée Carnavalet, Paris.) 
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Above left: the French and German 
representatives negotiate peace in 1871. 
Bismarck is seated on the far right. His 
decision to take the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine from France made any lasting 
reconciliation after the war impossible. 
(Musée historique, Frankfurt.) 

Above: General Galliffet, who commanded 
government troops against the Communards. 
The indiscriminate massacre of suspected 
insurgents following the collapse of the 
Commune, in which some 20,000 people 
were put to death, gave him the reputation 
of being a butcher. There was a storm of 
protest from the Left when he became 
minister of war in 1899. (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) ; 
Left: Thiers being honoured as his country's 
liberator at a sitting of.the Chamber of 
Deputies at Versailles in June 1877. Under 
his leadership, in order 1o secure the 
withdrawal of German troops from France, 
France repaid the war indemnity imposed on 
her by the treaty of Frankfurt with 


impressive speed. ( Musée de Versailles, 
France.) 


Above: a young Parisian insurgent defiantly 
faces the firing squad surrounded by the 
bodies of other victims. Painting by Alfred 
Roll. (Musée Carnavalet, Paris.) 

Above right: Marshal Macmahon. He had 
a distinguished military career, which ended 
ingloriously when he capitulated to the 
Prussians at Sedan in 1870. Nine years 
later, with the declining influence of the 
royalists, he was forced to resign as 
president of the Third Republic. Portrait by 
Epinal. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


the British strove to consolidate their lead. 
This was a triumph for British technology, 
but the cost of the naval arms race was high, 
and finding the money to pay for such 
Dreadnoughts as well as social security had 
been the reason for Lloyd George's contro- 
versial budget of 1909. The Germans were 
simultaneously experiencing political con- 
flict over the taxes needed to finance their 
armaments drive. Industrialisation had 
made war vastly more expensive. : 
Though Germany never succeeded in 
outbuilding Britain in warships, it was 
believed in government circles that Ger- 
many was a major threat to the British Isles. 
Britain cleared up outstanding overseas 
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disputes with France in 1904 and with 
Russia in 1907 in an attempt to reduce her 
international commitments, and she was to 
co-operate more and more with these two 
powers, who had already allied themselves 
against Germany. Gradually Britain was 
drawn into plans for participation in a 
European war which was generally thought 
to be in the offing, when hitherto she had 
intervened in continental politics only occa- 
sionally and without lasting commitment. 
Talks with the French over the use of the 
small professional army, which the Liberal 
war minister R. B. Haldane had so effect- 
ively reformed after 1906, signalised the 
British government’s growing acceptance of 
positive action to check Germany. What- 
ever the justification, it came to mean 
involvement in the 1914 war with all its 
appalling cost and human sacrifice. 


Balance-sheet of 

industrialism 

Industrialism had made Britain the giant of 
nineteenth century states, but she could 
not sustain the role once industrialism had 
spread. British industry only partially 
managed to meet the challenge of new and 
enterprising competitors. There was a de- 
cline in the growth of British industrial 


production at the very time when new- 
comers like Germany and America were 
setting a particularly gruelling pace. The 
reason for this lag caused as much dispute: 
among economic historians as Britain’s 
performance in the second half of the 
twentieth century has created among econo- 
mists. Nevertheless, even if the British 
economy had responded satisfactorily, the 
boost which industrialisation gave to the 
power of rival states still would have 
Strained Britain’s capacity to defend her 
empire. The global character of the empire 
gave her more rivals than anyone else, and 
coping with the problems of defence in an 
age of industrial giants drew Britain into 
two world wars in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The cost of victory in 
both eventually convinced her that the task 
was beyond her strength. 

On theotherhand, the British surmounted 
the difficulties presented to all societies ex- 
periencing industrial change, and in the 
area of social legislation they outdid’ all 
except the Scandinavian states. The stresses = 
of social and economic revolution nd 
international crisis did not prove too much — 
for what were on the face of it obsolete and 
inappropriate institutions. The monar 
the aristocracy, and parlian d 
themselves sufficiently and survived 


Above: Leon Gambetta's dramatic 
departure by balloon from Paris in October 
1870. Gambetta hoped that if Paris held out 
long enough he could organise resistance in 
the rest of France. After his heroic role in 
the war, Gambetta seemed to have a great 
political career ahead of him, but he died 
prematurely in 1882 at the age of forty-four. 
Painting by Griaud and Didier. ( Musée 
Carnavalet, Paris.) 

Right: General Boulanger committing 
suicide on the grave of his mistress, 
Madame de Bonnemain, in a Brussels 
cemetery in September 1891. She was 
popularly supposed to have persuaded him 
against seizing power in January 1889. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 

Far left: in this cartoon General Boulanger 
and a French worker are giving a final heave 
to overturn the parliamentary system. 
Instead it was Boulanger who toppled to 
obscurity and death within a few years. 
Cartoon by Paul de Semant. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Far right: Georges Clemenceau speaking 
at an election meeting in Paris in 1885. 
Clemenceau hada hair-raising initiation 
into politics as mayor of Montmartre during 
the siege of Paris and the Commune. His 
vitriolic speeches and articles made him 
much feared by the governments of the day, 
but his own career as a minister did not 
begin until he was sixty-five. He was to lead 
France to victory in 1917-18. Painting by 
‘Raphaelli. (Musée de Versailles, France. ) 
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was exercised in a restrained and civilised 
fashion, which had no parallel among the 
other industrial giants. The demand for 
political change was expressed in an equally 
restrained and civilised way. This was an 
even more remarkable achievement than 
pioneering the industrial revolution, though 
its impact on the course of world history 
has, ofcourse, been negligibleincomparison. 


The fall of the Second Empire 
in France 


France moved much more slowly than 
Britain towards urban industrial society. 
Around 1870 when a majority of the British 
lived in towns, less than a third of French- 
men did. But, together with the Belgians, 
the French were the first to adopt British 
methods of production, and in the nine- 
teenth century they experienced the social 
tensions which usually accompany economic 
change. Although France was less indus- 
trialised than Britain, the strain of social 
tensions was greater because the French 
were deeply and bitterly divided as to the 
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mérits of the different kinds of monarchy 
and republic they had experimented with 
since 1789. There was a greater temptation 
than in Britain to remedy discontent by 
changing the political system rather than 
by individual reforms. Between 1815 and 
1870 there were two monarchies, two 
republics and an empire. Thus, while 
France's economic development was com- 
paratively unspectacular, it gave rise to 
political instability and violent change. 

Napoleon III, whose regime was the 
outcome of revolution in 1848, tried to 
accelerate industrial progress by estab- 
lishing a railway network and encouraging 
freer trade, which helped to make France a 
considerable industrial state, far behind 
Britain but ahead of the rest of Europe. 
Although change bred discontent, Napoleon 
used plebiscites to show that the majority 
of Frenchmen accepted his régime. He 
might have withstood the turbulence of 
French politics better than his predecessors 
but for his dangerous meddling in foreign 
affairs. 

A series of diplomatic defeats was fol- 


lowed in 1870 by war with Prussia. The Prus- 
sian army wasin general better equipped and 
organised than the French, and very much 
better led. Napoleon's armies were quickly 
overwhelmed near the frontier, and the 
Prussians marched on Paris. His regime was 
too shallowly rooted to withstand military 
defeat, especially as he had made the 
mistake of personally commanding the 
army and being captured by the Prussians 
at Sedan. On 4 September 1870 revolution 
broke out in Paris and a republic was 
proclaimed. 


The Paris Commune 


In the revolutionary wars at the end of the 
eighteenth century the First Republic had 
saved France from the invader. The Third 
Republic was expected to perform the same 
miracle and for a brief moment seemed to be 
doing this. The most colourful personality 
in the provisional republican government 
was a young lawyer, Leon Gambetta. When 
the Prussians beseiged Paris at the end of 
September 1870, he escaped by balloon to 
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Left: the assassination of President Sadi 
Carnot at Lyons on 24 June 1894, by an 
Italian anarchist, Santo Caserio. The 
anarchist movement was going through a 
violent phase. Among its other victims were 
the empress of Austria in 1898 and the king 
of Italy in 1900. (Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


organise resistance in the provinces. The 
large and enthusiastic volunteer forces 
which he mobilised disconcerted the Prus- 
sians, prolonged the war and restored 
French self-respect, even though the Prus- 
sian grip on France was never seriously 
shaken. After an agonising four months 
under siege, the Government of National 
Defence signed an armistice for three weeks, 
ignoring the protests of Gambetta. Paris 
surrendered. The rapidly elected National 
Assembly agreed to negotiations with Bis- 
marck at Versailles, which were to involve 
making peace with Germany at the cost of 
losing Alsace-Lorraine. 

Although the new republic had failed to 
save France from the invader, it did save the 
country from social revolution—a prospect 
feared more than defeat by most French- 
men. The elections of February 1871 pro- 
duced a highly conservative National 
Assembly, the majority of whom favoured 
a return to some form of monarchy. 
Adolphe Thiers, a veteran politician, who 
had warned Napoleon III against war with 
Prussia, became head of state and was en- 
trusted with negotiating peace. Most of the 
country wanted peace, even on humiliating 
terms, Paris did not and was seething with 
discontent. It had borne the brunt of the war. 
and its staunchly republican citizens re- 
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TONKIN, Par ALFRED LE PETIT 
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Above: cartoon showing the Chamber of 
Deputies pouring public money into the 
costly war to pacify Tonkin in Indo-China, 
while indelicately letting down Ferdinand de 
Lesseps and the shareholders of the 
Panama Company. It was the eventual 
agreement to help out Panama, not Tonkin, 
which did the greater damage to the 
Republic. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


sented the arrangements for peace made by 
the monarchist assembly. When the National 
Assembly while still sitting at Bordeaux 
tried to deprive the National Guard of its 
pay and its weapons as part of the return to 
peace, Paris rose in revolt. 3 
The Prussian occupying forces now wit- 
nessed a second siege of Paris conducted by 
troops of the French government. The 
professional revolutionaries, who haunted 
the political underground of Paris, took 
control of the insurrection. They repre- 
sented various brands of republicanism and 
socialism, but they were united in their 
hatred of the wealthy bourgeoisie, the 
Catholic Church and the remnants of the 
old aristocracy. They dominated the emer- 
gency municipal government, elected on 
36 March 1871 and called themselves the 
Commune, aftera similar body in the French 
Revolution. Although the revolutionaries 
were in a minority, the government and its 
supporters saw the Commune as a threat to 
roperty and the social order. As defenders 
of both they attacked the Commune with 
savage determination, and after bitter street 
fighting and the slaughter of some 20,000 
Communards, the Commune was over- 
PETS troops of the insurrection had 
been the industrial workers who had been 


Above: the anarchist Emile Henry is being 
arrested by the police, after a bomb incident 
at the Terminus Cafe in Paris. Incidents like 
these were common in France in the 
eighteen-nineties as part of the anarchist 

bid to destroy bourgeois society. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


saved from starvation by their service in the 
National Guard during the Prussian siege 
of Paris. Little had been done by any 
régime to alleviate their harsh working 
conditions, and it was not surprising that 
they looked to the revolutionaries for salva- 
tion. Their earlier protest in 1848 had also 
been brutally crushed. This second blood- 
bath in a generation intensified class hatred 
and provided European socialism with a 
legend of great emotional force. Thiers’ 
triumph was in the long run to undermine 
the social stability it was meant to secure. 


French revival 


With its most dangerous opponents des- 
troyed, the government could concentrate 
on recovering from defeat by the Germans. 
The peace treaty was harsh. France had to 
pay an indemnity of five thousand million 
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francs, to accept the presence of German 
troops until it was paid, and to surrender 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine with 
their one and a half million inhabitants and 
rich resources. In addition, France had to 
adjust herself to a period of weakness and 
isolation. Prussia’s victory in 1870 had 
enabled her to form a German Empire out 
of the confederation of Northern German 
States who had fought side by side with the 
South German states against France. Ger- 
many was in the middle of an industrial 
revolution which was quickly to consolidate 
her position as the strongest power in 
Europe. France's prospects of revenge and 
the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine seemed 
remote. 4 

Nevertheless, French revival was swift. 
Thiers was a reassuring figure to the con- 
servative-minded majority of Frenchmen, 
and he reinforced their confidence in him 
by avoiding innovation and experiment. 
This made it far easier for Thiers to raise 
the large public loans needed to pay off the 
indemnity. and as a result the French had 
the satisfaction of seeing the evacuation of 
German troops from their soil by 1873. 
France's renewed financial strength allowed 
her to begin rebuilding and modernising her 
army by the middle of the eighteen-seventies. 
Although France was a long way from 
winning security and revenging the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Third Republic got off 
to a good start in the eyes of its citizens and 
of Europe. 


Republic or monarchy? 


It was by no means clear, however, that the 
republic would survive. After the defeat of 
the Commune, a monarchy seemed likely to 
emerge. Thiers’ careerasa minister had been 
in the service of King Louis-Philippe, who 
had been overthrown in 1848, and the 
National Assembly elected in February 1871 
was predominantly monarchist. 

Those who favoured a return to constitu- 
tional monarchy were divided as to who 
should be king. Some supported the 
Orleanist dynasty in the person of Louis- 
Philippe's grandson: others supported the 
old Bourbon dynasty and the grandson of 
its last king, Charles X, whom Louis- 
Philippe had supplanted in 1830. The 
Bourbon candidate would not accept the tri- 
colour as the flag of France because of its 
revolutionary origins. His supporters knew 
that this attitude would make him unac- 
Ceptable to the overwhelming majority of 
Frenchmen, but they would not switch their 
allegiance to an Orleanist while a Bourbon 
candidate was available. This deadlock was 
to destroy the prospects of monarchy in 
France. 

Time was on the republican side, and by- 
elections showed that the monarchist major- 
ity of 1871 was a fluke. Thiers himself 
quickly realised that a republic would divide 
the French less than any other regime pro- 


vided it was conservative and not radical in 
its policies. The monarchists were of course 
incensed and insisted that Thiers be replaced 
as president by Marshal MacMahon, who 
was to 
about France's future form of government 
until the monarchists had agreed on who 


should be king. They left it too late. France 
could 


laws were finally agreed by the Assembly, 
but they Were couched so as to avoid calling 
the regime a republic. Then a deputy named 
Wallon introduced the word in an amend- 
ment, which, 


monarchist ranks, got through bya majority 


longer pro- 


The first parliamentary elections under 
thenewconstitution took placeearly in 1876. 


senate, 


chance to establish itself. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon dismissed the new TED en 
ministry, appointed a royalist prime minis- 
ter, and held f resh elections in 1877 with the 
government using all the means of pressure 
at its disposal to secure a monarchist 
majority. They failed, Thiers and Gambetta 
joining forces in a successful campaign for 
the republic. MacMahon accepted the ver- 
dict of the electorate and resigned. Support 
for any kind of monarchy faded, and the 
Third Republic was to survive until 1940. 


General Boulanger 


One reason why the Republic won such vids 
support was that during the decade IE s 
the moderate republicans controlled t 

Chamber of Deputies and the good en 
its leaders compared favourably with the 
behaviour of the squabbling monarchiste 
Republicanism had freed itself from its © 

revolutionary associations and now repre 
sented the interests of the propertied classes 
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Left: Captain Alfred Dreyfus being publicly 
degraded outside the Invalides in 1894 after 
his conviction on charges of espionage. He 
continued to protest his innocence, but 
public opinion had been conditioned into 
thinking treachery by a Jewish officer only 
too probable. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


in a country where landowning peasants 
predominated. Its conservatism and res- 
pectability made it popular. 

The only drastic change contemplated 
concerned republicanism's old enemy, the 
Catholic Church. Anti-clericalism was oneof 
the strongest emotions uniting republicans. 
One of their ablest leaders, Jules Ferry, was 
determined to end the Church’s control of 
education. The nation’s children were to 
grow up as loyal citizens of the Republic: 
they must not be taught by a church tradi- 
tionally favourable to monarchy. The educa- 
tion laws of 1880-1 went a long way towards 
ensuring this. But this was the extent of the 
radicalism of the moderate republicans. 

In contrast to the governments in Britain 
and Germany, the Third Republic gave low 
priority to social reform. Although the slow 
pace of industrialisation in France made it 
seem less urgent, she could not isolate herself 
from the effects of rapid change elsewhere. 
The world slump in the eighteen-seventies 
eventually affected France, and massive 
exports of cheap grain from America hit 
hard at her agricultural economy. By the 
eighteen-eighties, there was a good deal of 
discontent about the republican regime 
which had failed to cushion people against 
the effects of world competition. 

Disenchantment with the Republic was 
expressed through support for the colourful 
General Boulanger, who was made minister 
of war in 1886. The enemies of the Republic 
pictured him as a new Bonaparte leading 
a revitalised France to revenge against 
Germany. In 1887 the respectability of the 
Republic was shaken when the president 
had to resign after charges of corruption 
were brought against his son-in-law. Sup- 
ported by various right-wing groups like the 
League of Patriots, Boulanger became a 
candidate for election to the Chamber of 
Deputies wherever by-elections occurred, 
the last being a constituency in Paris in 
January 1889. Paris crowds, discontented 
with the Republic, urged him to seize power, 
but his hesitation allowed the republicans 
time to close ranks. Boulanger fled the 
country: and committed suicide two years 
ater. 

Although Boulanger had proved a paper 
tiger, the remarkable support he had so 
easily won was a grim warning to the repub- 
licans. The old'royalist threat of Bourbon 
and Orleans was fading fast. The Napoleonic 
tradition was very much alive. 


The Panama Scandal 


It was some of Boulanger's supporters who 
unearthed the Panama scandal. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, who had won fame a generation 
earlier by building the Suez Canal, had been 
trying since 1881 to build a Panama canal 
linking the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
Scheme proved a costly failure, and in 1889 
his Panama Canal Company went bankrupt. 
Inits final efforts to stave off bankruptcy, the 
company had tried to raise money by 
methods which needed parliamentary ap- 
proval. In 1892 it was revealed that many 
deputies, including some prominent minis- 
ters, had been bribed to vote for the 
company’s proposals. Two Jewish finan- 
ciers had arranged the bribery. 

The scandal severely damaged the Re- 
public’s reputation and gave further 
substance to the allegations of corruption 
made by its opponents on the Right. The 
way in which the scandal was used, more- 
over, confirmed that a new ‘right’ was emerg- 
ing in France. Its leaders were strongly 
nationalist and anti-semitic: it charged the 
Republic with allowing Jewish and other 
alien influences to corrupt the nation and its 
traditions. 


The Dreyfus A ffair 


The battle between the new French Right 
and the forces of republicanism was joined 
over a miscarriage of justice in the French 
army. The army did not directly play at 
politics, and sawitselfas the loyal instrument 
of whatever government the democratic 
process threw up. But its upper ranks were 
dominated by men who would have pre- 
ferred a royalist and clerical form of govern- 
ment. Republicans, therefore, viewed the 


army with the same suspicion and dislike as 
they did the Catholic Church. Their sus- 
picion and dislike were raised to fever pitch 
by the Dreyfus Affair. 

In 1894 Captain Alfred Dreyfus was con- 
victed of spying for Germany, and con- 
demned to life imprisonment on Devil’s 
Island, the notoriously harsh penal settle- 
ment off the coast of South America. At 
first, the case seemed uncontroversial except 
for the stimulus it gave to anti-semitism. 
Dreyfus was the first Jew who had succeeded 
in becoming a staff officer. His apparent 
treachery seemed to justify the more usual 
practice of excluding Jews, and fed the 
flames of the campaign against French Jewry 
currently being waged by the journalist 
Edouard Drumont. 

In 1896 Colonel Picquart, the newly 
appointed head of counter-espionage, dis- 
covered that Dreyfus was innocent and that 
the real spy was another officer called 
Esterhazy. The army now made the fatal 
mistake of trying to suppress Picquart’s 
evidence. Through Picquart the story 
reached political circles, and a small but 
influential group began to campaign on 
behalf of Dreyfus. The army hastily court- 
martialled and acquitted Esterhazy, and 
posted Picquart abroad. The reputation of 
the army was held to be more important than 
the fate of Dreyfus. 


Below: Devil's Island, the penal 

settlement off the coast of French Guiana in 
South America, to which Dreyfus was sent 
to serve his life sentence. It was notorious 
for its harsh conditions, and Dreyfus 
endured the severest form of solitary 
confinement for nearly five years. 

( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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In their anxiety to avoid a scandal the 
army authorities had made things worse. 
Public opinion was initially anti-Dreyfus, 
and the government had no desire for a row 
with the army: but a brilliant press and 
parliamentary campaign by the Radical 
politician Georges Clemenceau, the novelist 
Zola and others eventually forced a re- 
examination of thecasein 1898. The minister 
of war discovered that documents to put 
Dreyfuss guilt beyond doubt had been 
manufactured by an intelligence officer, 
Colonel Henry, who was arrested and com- 
Mitted suicide. The establishment of 
Dreyfus's innocence seemed only a matter 
of time. 

But much more than the fate of Dreyfus 
was now at stake. So little solid evidence had 
been available to the public during the con- 
troversy that it was possible to believe 
whatever one’s prejudices deemed most 
likely. To most monarchists, Catholics, 
nationalists, anti-semites, it was obvious 
that a corrupt group of republicans was 
trying to help a Jewish traitor to escape his 
just deserts. To the more radical and anti- 
clerical republicans, as well as to the 
socialists and others on the far Left, it was 
equally obvious that the reactionary forces 
in the Church and the army had condemned 
an innocent man as part of their campaign 
tounderminethe Republic. Thedebateabout 
Dreyfus became an occasion for releasing 
pent-up political emotions. Settling the guilt 
or innocence of Dreyfus would also mark a 
propaganda triumph foreither Right or Left. 

The Right could hardly win. They had the 
disadvantage of having backed the wrong 
horsein the Dreyfus case itself. Although the 
army condemned Dreyfus again at a re-trial 


Right: an affray in Paris in 1899, in which 
Socialist demonstrators have beaten up a 
police superintendent. There was a marked 
strain of violence in French socialism at this 
time, as there was in anarchism and in 
movements on the Right. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Above right: an attempted coup d'état in 
Paris in February 1899. The nationalist 
leader of the League of Patriots, Paul 
Dérouléde, tried to turn the funeral 
procession of President Faure into a 
revolution by seizing the bridle of General 
Roget's horse and calling on him to lead his 
troops to the Elysée Palace. Roget ignored 
the plea, and this bid to overthrow the Third 
Republic at the height of the Dreyfus affair 
flopped. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. ) 
Far right: the Parisian circle of the 
Republican Union at the end of the 
nineteenth century. This painting of solid 
and sedate citizens quietly enjo ying their 
chess, billiards and Newspapers sums up the 


safe conservatism of the mature republican 
- tradition in France. French nineteenth- 


century painting. (Musée Carnavalet, 
. Paris.) 
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i . he was quickly ‘pardoned’ and 
UR Hi formal rehabilitation was even- 
tually arranged in 1906. Moreover, most 
Frenchmen continued to back the Republic, 
which meant not so much the Dreyfusards 
who so passionately defended it as the more 
conservative republicans who had governed 
France moderately and unspectacularly for 
the past thirty years. The republican govern- 
ments during the years of controversy had 
initially trusted the army's version and 
gradually moved over to a more sceptical 
attitude. This was probably in tune with the 
great majority of French voters. The Right. 
therefore, lacked mass support. They were 
divided, too, as to what they wanted in place 
of the Republic. 
"The republicans, on the other hand, again 
showed theirability to unite when the regime 
was in danger, as during the height of the 
crisis when the nationalist writer Dérouléde 
attempted a futile coup. A strong republican 
ministry emerged which took effective 
counter-measures. The Republic had lasted 
longer than any other regime since the 
French Revolution in 1789. The frequent 
changes of government and the mediocrity 
of so many of its politicians made it look 
deceptively weak and unstable. The Dreyfus 
Affair showed that the Republic had for- 
midable enemies but it also showed that the 
Republic was more than a match for them. 


Anti-clericalism 


The coalition of the moderate and radical 
republicans in the Chamber of Deputies 
which Premier Waldeck-Rousseau had 
formed in 1899 survived the Dreyfus crisis. 
In this coalition known as the ‘Bloc’ the 
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radicals had the edge over the 
opportunists or progressists, wh 
joyed predominance during the 
eighties and had tried to reconci 
elements a the Republic The 
revealed by the Dreyfus Affair 

task seem too difficult, and the radiant 
who believed in actively ‘republicanising: 
France, were now given their head. The 
minister of war was given control of pro- 
motion in the army to ensure that loyal 
republicans got preference. Above all, there 
was a return to the anti-clericalism of the 
early years of the Republic. 

Many Catholics in France had long 
desired to end the ancient feud wi 

with the 
Republic, but they were in a minority. Even 
when Pope Leo XIII lent his support to the 
idea of reconciliation in the early eighteen- 
nineties, the response from most Catholic 
bishops in France was cold. Hatred of 
republicanism and all it had stood for since 
the French Revolution was too deeply 
rooted. The vision of France united by 
liberal Catholicism and moderate repub- 
licanism quickly faded, but after the Dreyfus 
Affair the Republic and the Church seemed 
set on a collision course. 

Between 1899 and 1905 a new offensive 
against the Church's power was launched, 
when most of the rich and influential reli- 
gious orders were dissolved and their 
schools closed. The death of Pope Leo XIII 
in 1903 made reconciliation even more 
remote, because his successor, Pius X, was 
uncompromising and tactless, and offended 
even sympathetic republicans. Relations 
between the Vatican and Paris deteriorated 
to such an extent that diplomatic relations 
were broken off. 
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In 1905 the French government took the 
final step of scrapping Napoleon’s Con- 
cordat with the Pope, which had been the 
basis of church-state relations since 1801. 
State and Church were now completely 
separated, and the Church lost its official 
status and its revenue from the state. When 
the Pope refused to accept the Separation 
Law the Church's property was confiscated. 

Thus the Church lost its ability to inter- 
vene in politics, as it had done in the Dreyfus 
Affair, and a further step had been taken 
towards consolidating the Republic. The 
Church's loss of wealth was not altogether 
detrimental to spiritual life, and its influence 
was still exerted in less provocative fashion. 
Both sides benefited from the lowering of 
tension which separation brought. 


Industrial development 


With so much time and energy devoted to 
anti-clericalism, the ruling republican parties 
had little time to spare for social reform. 
Even the radicals, who talked of it, did little 
when they had the chance. Electoral backing 
for the Republic might have been fatally 
undermined if it had decided to tax the 
peasant majority for the sake of the prole- 
tarian few. Income tax, for example, was not 
introduced until the First World War. 

French industry continued to expand, but 
not enough to make the industrial popula- 
tion a majority, nor enough to put France on 
a par with Germany, Britain or America. 
France suffered from certain disadvantages, 
having fewer natural resources, like coal and 
iron, than her rivals, and a slower rate of 
population growth. There was no urge to 
overcome these disadvantages, since the 
French economy as it stood supplied the 
needs of too many Frenchmen. France 
could not only feed herself, but was the third 
largest grain exporter in the world. Her 
reputation for manufacturing luxury goods, 
like furniture, silks, jewellery. cosmetics and 
fashionable clothes was unsurpassed. The 
traditional preference for a family business 
of a size the family could directly manage 
continued to appeal to most industrialists. 
Sacrificing the good life in the quest for ever 
greater profit would have been alien to 
another French tradition. The sort of atti- 
tude which helped to build the giant firms of 
Germany and America was rare in France: 
and for a peacetime government to urge the 
development of large corporations in the 
interests of national strength, as had hap- 
pened in tsarist Russia, was alien to the 
political thinking of the Republic. 

Hence there was a growing number of 
industrial workers destined for a long time 
to remain a minority of the electorate. In 
contrast to Britishand even German workers 
they saw little prospect of improving 
their conditions by conventional political 
methods. While the British and German 
labour movements became increasingly ab- 
sorbed into the existing political system in 
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the years before 1914, French workers 
became more revolutionary in their ap- 
proach to politics. France had too little 
industrial development for her security in 
Europe, but too much for domestic peace. 


The revival of French 
socialism 


The defeat of the Commune in 1871 had 
shattered the French socialist movement and 
destroyed thousands ofits most militant sup- 
porters. Within a few years it had begun to 
revive, and in 1880 an amnesty for the Com- 
munards who had been sent into exile 
stimulated interest. Br 

AsintheearlierperiodofFrenchsocialism 
the movement .was deeply divided as to 
doctrine. The principal difference among the 
Socialist leaders, as in the rest of Europe, 
was between the Marxists and the 'reform- 
ists’. The Marxists, led by Jules Guesde. saw 
their task as preparing the workers for their 
role in the revolution which would over- 
throw capitalism. The reformists wanted 
pressure through conventional political 
channels to-win immediate reform of work- 
ing conditions, and a gradual transfer of 
power to the working classes. 

Socialists of all kinds did well at the polls 
in 1893 after the Panama scandal had shaken 
the Republic. The forty-nine socialists 
elected included Guesde and the two ablest 
of the reformists, Jean Jaurès and Alexandre 
Millerand. In 1899 Millerand became minis- 
ter of commerce in the Waldeck-Rousseau 
government formed toward offthechallenge 
to the Republic during the Dreyfus case. 
Despite his success in carrying reformist 
principles into practice by securing a mini- 
mum wage and reduced working hours for 
public employees, his acceptance of office in 
a bourgeois government scandalised a large 
section of the movement. 

Socialists overcame their differences suf- 
ficiently in 1905 to form a united socialist 
party. Guesde's influence was strong, and 

‘co-operation with the radicals in govern- 
ment was ruled out. But the old divisions 
were never far below the surface, and on the 
‘eve of the 1914 war French socialism lost its 
most attractive and powerful leader when 
Jaurés was assassinated. The parliamentary 
socialists had made themselves a force in 
French politics, but their hopesofreal power 
remained slight. 


_ Syndicalism 


The record of the organised socialist parties 
tsuch as to impress workers in search 
"anc amental change. France's 
itizens had a long tradi- 
lutionary violence to secure 

the bloodshed of 1848 and 
d class hatreds and en- 
trust of any bourgeois 
chincluded most of the 

y Were sceptical 


of winning socialism by parliamentary 
methods and they did not want to wait for 
the distant revolution promised by the 
Marxists. The gulf between the trade unions 
and the socialist parties, in sharp contrast to 
developments in Britain and Germany, 
further weakened French socialism. 

When trade unions, or syndicats, were 
legalised in 1884, they saw themselves less as 
organisations to improve working condi- 
tions than as agents of revolutionary change. 
Syndicalism, as their programme came to be 
called, relied on a general strike to paralyse 
capitalist society and enable workers to 
seize power. The syndicats would then be the 
units of the future socialist society based on 
producer-co-operatives. Thesyndicalistdoc- 
trine was formally adopted in 1892. It was 
re-affirmed more explicitly in the Amiens 
Charter of 1906, after Syndicalists meeting 
ina trade union congress at Amiens had de- 
feated those who wanted Co-operation with 
the parliamentary socialists. 

Between 1906 and 1909 the syndicalist 
creed was put into practice with a wave of 
strikes culminating in an abortive general 
strike. Trade unionists were a small propor- 
tion of the French population—half a 
million at the turn of the Century rising toa 
million by 1909 ina country of 39,000,000— 
but concentrated in the major towns they 
could cause a good deal of. disruption. Prime 
Minister Clemenceau's Bovernment acted 
ruthlessly against the strikers, and there was 
alot of violence. When further strikes broke 
out in 1910, Clemenceau's successor, 
Aristide Briand, who in his early days had 
advocated syndicalism, mobilised the rail- 


Left: caricature of Dérouléde by Gilbert 
Martin. He had founded the league of 
patriots in 1882 to keep alive French 
determination to prepare for a war of 
revenge against Germany. Dérouléde looked 
for a leader to give France strength and 
unity, and after Gambetta's death he turned 
to Boulanger. His misplaced faith in the 
latter is derided in the phrase ‘Boulanger 
quand méme!!!’. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


waymen whohad paralysed communications 
and forced them to do their jobs in uniform. 
Syndicalism was spectacular in action, but it 
failed. iste 
Doctrinal disputes among the socialist 
politicians and violence among the trade 
unionists were only to be expected in a 
country which industrialised slowly and 
whose politicians felt no urge to anticipate 
trouble by social reform. The prospect of a 
socialist majority seemed so remote that any 
programme of action could be shown want- 
ing by its opponents, thus producing endless 
debate in the chamber. A feeling of impot- 
ence among politically conscious workers in 
France was bound to be strong and often 
explosive. Also for a time the anarchists felt 
driven to violence, which in the eighteen- 
nineties took the form of bomb outrages and 
political assassination. The pattern was re- 
peated in many other countries of Europe as 
part of the price of slow industrialisation 
unaccompanied by adequate social reform. 


The problems of empire 


Under the Third Republic France built the 
second largest colonialempirein the world— 
Indo-China, Madagascar and vast areas o 
north-west Africa, including Tunis an 

Morocco, ‚were conquered or made pro- 
tectorates. The acquisition of an empire 
became an important way of compensating 
the French people for the humiliation of the 
1870 defeat. Frustrated soldiers and other 
men of action could find fame and fortune 
by carving out an empire. The emphasis on 
North Africa was natural fora state doubtfu 
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ofits security and anxious about its Mediter- 
ranean flank. 

In theory the French favoured the as- 
similation of their colonial subjects, by 
which they would gradually come to share 
the benefits of French citizenship and absorb 
the values of French civilisation. One of 
France’s most distinguished colonial ad- 
ministrators, Lyautey, summed up the ideal 
by declaring that France was a nation of 
100,000,000 inhabitants. As the empire 
became more vast, the idea of an immense 
nation ceased to be a practical possibility, 
and the concept of assimilating a native elite 
to co-operate with the French in the work of 
government tended to take its place. 

In any case, for most Frenchmen the 
empire was of secondary importance to 
affairs in Europe. Dreams of revenge or fears 
of another German invasion were always in 
the last resort more important than imperial- 
ist expansion overseas. Both the ministries 
of Jules Ferry were brought down because 
he was alleged to have diverted France’s 
energies overseas—in 1881 by taking Tunis 
and in 1885 by conquering Indo-China. In 
1882 the French government declined to 
join Britain in an expedition to Egypt, which 
marked the beginning of Britain’s long pre- 
dominance over the Nile valley and the Suez 


Canal. The Fashoda crisis of 1898 showed 
that the French were to regret their decision 
—their withdrawal from the possibility of 
war showed that the reasoning behind the 
decision of 1882 still held good. Despite its 
vast imperial gains, the Republic had dis- 
carded the Napoleonic tradition of foreign 
adventure on a grand scale, and the new 
French Empire was won with little risk of 
conflict with other powers. 


. France and the German threat 


The ‘German question’ haunted the Third 
Republic throughout its history.. The phrase 
had its origins in the German invasion of 
1870 which was to be repeated in 1940 and 
destroy the Republic. France’s dilemma 
after 1871 was that no French government 
could think of abandoning Alsace-Lorraine 
for ever, yet Germany's military superiority 
and her astounding industrial and com- 
mercial development were so great as to 
make avoidance of war a prime necessity. 

Neither security against a further invasion 
norrevengefor the last onecould be obtained 
without allies, and for the first twenty years 
of its existence the Third Republic was 
isolated. The German chancellor, Bismarck, 
was determined to keep France in isolation 


Above: Socialist deputies singing the 
Internationale in May 1909 to the disgust 
of Clemenceau, who is seen leaving the 
chamber with his briefcase under his arm. 
( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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and had negotiated alliances with Austria- 
Hungary, Russia and Italy. The only other 
major European power was Britain, whom 
the French regarded as an enemy second 
only to Germany. 

France’s chance of breaking out of isola- 
tion came in 1890 when Bismarck fell from 
power, and his successors tried to reduce 
and simplify Germany’s obligations. They 
incautiously dropped the Russian alliance, 
leaving Russia isolated and threatened by 
the same two states whose power menaced 
France—Germany and Britain. An alliance 
between France and Russia was an obvious 
move, because Germany would hesitate to 
face a war on two fronts. ; 

What stood in the way was the tsar's 
hatred of republics and the fact that Paris 
was a centre for Russian revolutionaries in 
exile. He was gratified, however, by the 
arrest in Paris in May 1890 of a large group 
of these revolutionaries, which signalised a 
'changein French government policy. More- 
over, since 1888 Russia, desperately in need 
of foreign capital, had been floating loans 
very successfully in Paris with the active 
encouragement of the French government. 
The makings of an entente cordiale were 
‚present. 

— A dramatic colonial agreement in 1890 
‘between Britain and Germany convinced 
- both Paris and St Petersburg, wrongly as it 

appened, that their two main enemies were 


on the point of making an alliance. In July 
1891 a French naval squadron visited 
Kronstadt, Russia's Baltic fortress. During 
the festivities Tsar Alexander III gave 
startling proof of Russia's new policy by 
standing bare-headed while a Russian band 
played the Marseillaise, the battle hymn of 
the French Revolution. Negotiations fol- 
lowed, and in January 1894 a defensive 
alliance was signed. The ecstatic welcome 
given to the Russian fleet when it visited 
Toulon in October 1893 was a measure of 
the French relief at emerging from isolation. 
Afurtherdiplomaticsuccessforthe Republic 
came when Britain not only settled her dif- 
ferences with France and Russia but was 
drawn into ever closer co-operation with 
nem against Germany in the years before 


In all the Republic had enjoyed re- 
markable political success. It had beaten off 
itsenemiesat home, and had builta coalition 
against Germany which enabled France to 
Survive invasion in 1914 and win back 
Alsace-Lorraine at the end of the war. 


The age of Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Zola 


The Republicdid a great service bysurviving 
so long, and within its political framework 
most ofthe French nation enjoyed a steadily 
growing prosperity. Nevertheless, it failed to 


Left: demonstrators interrupting the Sermon 
at the church of Saint-Denis in 1893. 
Anti-clericalism remained a powerful 
emotion among republicans, and united 
them more easily than any other issue. 

Pope Leo XIII’s attempts at reconciliation 
failed because of Roman Catholic opposition 
within France. (Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


solve two fundamenial problems. Like all 
the other European states France could find 
no answer to the problem of surviving ina 
world torn by imperialist rivalry except by 
fragile alliances of the kind likely to provoke 
war. Moreover, France could not afford 
even a successful war like that of 1914-18, 
which exhausted her and made her all the 
less able to withstand the renewed German 
challenge in the nineteen-thirties. The Third 
Republic also failed to unite the nation, and 
a dangerously substantial minority wanted a 
change in the whole system. Hostility from 
the Right persisted under the powerful 
influence of Charles Maurras, whose na- 
tionalist paper, Action Française, first ap- 
peared in 1899. The ruthlessness with which 
the republican parties dealt with strikers 
embittered still further the socialist Left, 
whose numbers were bound to increase as 
industrialisation proceeded. 

Consequently, the Republic always had 
an air of the provisional about it despite its 
long life. In terms of both French history 
and the history of the world, the Republic is 
most likely to be remembered for the extra- 
ordinary array of painters who worked in 
France during these years. The exhibition by 
Impressionist painters in 1874 signalised a 
revolution in art, and Paris was to see a suc- 
cession of revolutionary developments 1n 
paintingby 1914. Monet, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Degas, Renoir, Cézanne, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Matisse, Picasso and many omer 
great painters contributed to this astonis®- 
ing artistic ferment. France’s writers at this 
time were almost equally fertile in Crean 
new literary forms, such as the symbols 
poetry of Rimbaud and Mallarmé, and t ig 
naturalistic fiction of Zola and Maupassant- 
It was in Paris that Diaghilev’s Ruse 
ballet and Stravinsky’s music made ther 
revolutionary impact. Paris was more man 
ever the cultural capital of Europe. The bee 
experiments of its creative artists were m 
Strange contrast to the cautious and d 
ventional acts of its statesmen; but bot 
were responses to the same bewildering ne 
world of industrial civilisation. 
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incompetence and corruption permeate Russian government; a late industrial revolution 

gains momentum; the appeal of Marxian socialism; the October Manifesto—autocracy 
falters; Chinese isolation destroyed by European powers; Sun Yat-sen's republican 

movement; the Europeanisation of Japan—her ready acceptance of the machine age and 


The tsar-liberator 


While the British and the French were 
pioneering industrialisation and political 
democracy, Russia remained the most back- 
ward of all the major European states. She 
was ruled by an autocratic emperor, and 
about ninety per cent of her inhabitants were 
peasants, who were either serfs and the 
private property of a small class of landed 
gentry or state peasants controlled by the 
government. They eked out a miserable 
existence by primitive agricultural methods 
and were at the mercy of the landlord who 
owned them. There were few towns, and in 
1851 only about eight per cent of Russia's 
67 million people lived in them. Although 
industry did develop in Russia in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, it was a slow 
growth and the gap between Russia and 
western Europe was widening all the time. 

Just how wide the gap had become was 
brought home to Russia’s rulers by the 
Crimean War. The war is remembered in 
Britain for the inefficiency with which it was 
fought and organised by the British army 
commanders: the futility of the charge of the 
Light Brigade, the scandalous provision for 


imperialism. 


the wounded, and the work of Florence 
Nightingale are the best known episodes. 
For Russia it was one of the greatest humilia- 
tions of her history. Since the time of Peter 
the Great, Russia had been renowned above 
all for her formidable army, and between 
1815 and 1854 she was thought to be invul- 
nerable. When the tsar’s armies failed to 
dislodge the comparatively small and poorly 
led armies of Britain and France from 
Russia’s soil, the shock was tremendous. 

It was clear to the new tsar, Alexander II, 
who came to the throne during the war, that 
Russia's failure was due to her economic 
backwardness. Like Peter the Great, who in 
the wake of defeat had introduced west- 
ern European civilisation into Russia. 
Alexander II proceeded to do the same. He 
freed the serfs from bondage in the hope of 
revitalising Russian agriculture; he gave 
Russia an enlightened legal system; he 
created new organs of local government, the 
zemstvos, with elected members; he made 
the army more efficient and humane; he 
reformed Russia's finances. By instituting 
these changes he hoped to bring about 
conditions favourable to business enterprise 
and industry, which had given Britain and 


France a decisive edge over Russia in 
economic and military strength. 

Alexander II wanted economic change 
without political change, however, and did 
not propose to give up any of his power to 
elected parliaments. He wanted to make the 
old autocracy work better so that Russia 
could regain her position asa great European 
power. Between 1855 and 1917 the tsars 
strove to catch up with their European rivals 
in military and economic strength, while at 
the same time trying to preserve autocratic 
government. 


Above: Tsar Alexander III and his family 
take an outing on the imperial sledge. 
Alexander's great grandfather had been 
murdered by the nobility, his father by 
revolutionaries. Alexander survived by 
determined repression of anything which 
might weaken the autocracy. His most 
remarkable achievement, almost unique 
among the tsars, was to avoid war. 
Painting by Tim. (Peterhof, Leningrad.) 
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The great age of the Russian novel 
coincided ai the reign of Alexander II 
(1855-81). Tolstoy and Dostoevsky were its 
two greatest representatives. 
Above: a portrait of Fyodor Dostoevsky 
(1821-81). After exile to Siberia for 
associating with revolutionaries, Dostoevsky 
returned to propagate a conservative and 
nationalist philosophy and to become the 
great pioneer of psychological fiction. 
(Tretiakoy Gallery, Moscow.) 
Above right: Ivan Turgenev (1818-83). 
Unlike Dostoevsky, he looked to the West 
for inspiration in changing Russia. He 
believed in gradual reform, although his 
novels paint a vivid picture of young 
revolutionaries. In Fathers and Sons he 
coined the word ‘nihilism’ to describe their 
rejection of existing values. (Tretiakov 
Gallery, Moscow.) 


Populism and terrorism 


After such a long period of stagnation, 
Alexander’s reforms stimulated a demand 
for much more sweeping changes: but 
Alexander’s determination to preserve 
autocracy led to the growth of a revolu- 
tionary movement which was to undermine 
and finally supplant the tsar in 1917. 

The middle class in Russia was small and 
insignificant, in striking contrast to most 
western European countries. Resistance to 
tsardom was led by discontented and 
conscience-stricken members of the intel- 
ligentsia—students, authors, teachers, doc- 
tors, etc.—most of whom were of noble 
birth. One of them, Alexander Herzen, 
waged a propaganda war against the tsarist 


Tegime from exile. He initially greeted 


Alexander II as the ‘Tsar-Liberator’, but 


was quickly disillusioned and gradually in- 
spireda youngerandmoreradical generation 


than his own to seek change through 
revolution. 


: s 
peasants and the educated Russians wā 


Student revolutionary societies were 
formed in the early eighteen-sixties. As they 
were suppressed, others emerged more 
militant and better organised, aiming no 
merely at overthrowing autocratic govern 
ment, but establishing peasant socialism 
Village communes in Russia ran their oW 
affairs on roughly democratic map IE 
Herzen had hoped the commune wou of 
the unit of a peculiarly Russian kin 
socialism, which would make it unnecessary 
for her to go through an industrial revon 
tion, whose results in western Europe his 
horrified him. The movement aimed at t 
was known as ‘Populism’. 

Populists were at odds as to how bates 
bring about their revolution. In theeig em 
seventies thousands of young people i te: 
off to the countryside to bridge the gu try: 
tween theeducated classes and the is 
and to incite the peasants to revo 
movement wasa dismal failure which simply 


demonstrated that the gulf between iod 
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wide to be bridged so easily. Though hopes 
of a great mass uprising faded, hopes of 
overthrowing tsardom were kept alive. In 
1876 a revolutionary society called “Land 
and Liberty’ was formed to organise a 
systematic campaign of propaganda in town 
and country. Its more impatient members 
saw a short-cut to success in terrorism. 


The assassination of 
Alexander II 


The Land and Liberty movement was en- 
couraged by the case of Vera Zasulich, who 
in 1878 had shot and wounded the military 
governor of St Petersburg because he had 
ordered the flogging of a political prisoner. 
Her acquittal by the jury in defiance of the 
evidence showed the state of public opinion. 

In 1879 ‘Land and Liberty’ split over the 
question of terrorism, with the terrorists 
forming a new society, called ‘The People’s 
Will’, which believed that the assassination 
of the tsar would bring down the regime. 


This small group of men and women, 
hunted by the police, made numerous 
attempts to kill Alexander II and finally suc- 
ceeded in March 1881, when bombs thrown 
during a street procession fatally wounded 
him. 

The assassination did not bring down the 
regime, however, and Alexander III, who 
succeeded his father, ruthlessly repressed 
the revolutionary movement. Populism was 
crushed for a decade. Many of Alexander’s 
reforms were watered down, and much of 
the repressive system of Nicholas I was re- 
stored. In the face of rising discontent among 
the educated classes Alexander II had, on 
the morning of his assassination, finally 
given his approval to a scheme for intro- 
ducing some elected representatives into the 
work of central government. This might 
have been the first tentative move towards a 
breach in autocratic government, and some- 
day have led to a constitution. It was quietly 
buried. Opposition to the government could 
still be expressed only through revolution, 


Above: the assassination of Alexander II in 
March 1881. After many lucky escapes, 
Alexander finally fell victim to a bomb 
attack as he stepped from his carriage 

10 investigate an unsuccessful attempt made 
a few minutes earlier. ( Peterhof, 
Leningrad.) 
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and it was only a matter of time before anew 
and wiser generation of revolutionaries was 
to emerge. 


Russian expansion 


While the regime was fighting off revolu- 
tionaries within Russia, it was experiencing 
mixed fortunes in its struggle to revive 
Russian power abroad. Between 1864 and 
1884 Russian troops conquered a vast 
region of Central Asia, partly controlled by 
the principalities of Khiva, Bokhara and 
Khokand and otherwise occupied by no- 
madic tribes. These conquests brought Rus- 
sia's frontiers in line with those of Persia and 
Afghanistan, beyond whose borders lay the 
British Empire. The battle for influencé over 
these two unstable buffer states was now 
more urgently waged than ever. British 
nervousness increased, but there was no 
chance of a new Crimean War to warn the 
Russians off because Turkey was now anti- 
British and would not let British warships 
and troops through the Dardanelles into the 


Black Sea. British sea power was helpless to 
check Russia, as became clear in 1885 when 
the two nations came to the brink of war. 
Although British fear for her Indian 
Empire was an agreeable form of revenge 
for Russia’s Crimean defeat, she was still 
very vulnerable in regions less remote than 
Central Asia, as she realised during two 
great crises in the Balkans from 1875-6 and 
again from 1885-7. Both times Russia had 
tried to use rebellion against the Turks to 
bring Bulgaria under her influence, because 
Bulgaria was an excellent base for striking 
at the straits of the Bosporus and the Dar- 
danelles, which, especially since the Crimean 
War, Russia had regarded as the key to her 
back door. To maintain her position in the 
near East Britain was ableto organise enough 
Opposition among the powers to make 
Russia climb down. In 1878 Russia was 
particularly incensed at having toabandona 
valuable peace treaty, which had cost hera 
year’s bitter fighting. From these two crises 
Russia learned that she was still not strong 
enough to contemplate a European war. 


In 1890, she lost her only remaining ally 
when the German emperor, William II, 
decided not to renew the treaty with Russia 
which had been negotiated by his forme 
chancellor, Bismarck. Alexander III m 
little alternative but to ally himself wri 
France, although such an alliance DL 
increase the risk of Russia having to figh 
Germany, now the strongest power IN 
Europe. The conquest of vast regions 
Central Asia made a spectacular triumph, 
but thediplomatic buffetings Russia Pa 
in Europe reminded her rulers that al 
lagged far behind the advanced industri 
powers. 


. Industrialisation in the 


eighteen-nineties 


Russia’s backwardness was underlined ey 
in humiliating fashion when famine stru 5 
in 1891. The inability of the autiota 
deal with the situation and organise Ani 
supplies made Russia the target of sneeri 
remarks abroad, especially in Germany: 
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Alexander III's pride was badly hurt by these 
comments and other evidence of Russia’s 
low international standing. He was im- 
pressed by the arguments of Sergei Witte 
that only rapid industrialisation would 
enable Russia to become a world power in 
keeping with her vast population and 
resources. 

Witte came from a family of German 
origin which had long been in the service of 
the Russian state. He had worked his way up 
to an important post in the administration 
of Russia's railways, which were belatedly 
transforming the country’s notoriously bad 
communications. He came to the notice of 
Alexander III, and went to St Petersburg as 
ministers of communications. In 1892 he 
became minister of finance, a post whose 
Tesponsibilities were so wide as to make him 
virtual overlord of the whole Russian 
economy. He held the job until 1903. and 
presided over a massive drive by the Russian 
government to industrialise the country and 
thus acquire the immense power which 
industrialisation had conferred on rival 


states like Britain and Germany. 

Witte believed the task was an urgent one 
because of the intense competition for 
empire and influence among industrialised 
nations in the late nineteenth century. 
Russia had to equip herself to join the 
imperialist race to carve up the world or 
becomea prey to the imperialists like Turkey 
or China. Russia could not wait for private 
enterprise to do the job, so the state must 
take the lead. Russia had too little capital, 
so foreign loans were sought. As mentioned 
earlier, great quantities of Russian govern- 
ment bonds were absorbed by the French 
market for the construction of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway and the equipment of the 
army. This investing was one of the factors 
which encouraged the alliance between 
France and Russia in 1894. In 1897 to stop 
the fluctuations in the value of the currency, 
Witte made gold the standard of Russia’s 
monetary system and thereby madea further 
inducement for capitalists to invest in 


Russian enterprises. _ , : 
Something like an industrial revolution 


Above left: Lenin in his early days asa 
revolutionary in St Petersburg. In 1895 
Russian Marxists turned from arguing 
about the future with rival revolutionaries 
and concentrated on agitation among 
industrial workers. This painting by 
Golubkov is an example of the Russian 
social realist school. ( Lenin Museum, 
Prague.) 

Above: Russian nobility gathered for an 
imperial reception. They remained the 
dominant social class and possessed great 
political influence down to the Revolution. 
Many nobles failed to adjust to modern 
economic conditions, however, and after the 
emancipation of the serfs they lost much of 
their landholdings. Painting by Ladurner. 
(Peterhof, Leningrad.) 
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was launched in Russia in the eighteen- 
nineties. Great new industrial regions sprang 
up in the Ukraine with its coal and iron ore, 
and in the Caucasus with its petroleum. 
Older industrial regions like Moscow and 
St Petersburg witnessed great expansion and 
modernisation. Coming late in the day, 
Russian industrialisation was able to take 
advantage of the latest machinery and 
techniques. 

Although Russia achieved a quite extra- 
ordinary rate of economic growth in these 
years and was on the way to becoming a 
major industrial power, she was still essenti- 
ally a peasant society. In 1900, there were 
only about 3,000,000 industrial workers 
out of a population of 133.000.000: these 
workers were concentrated in a few parts of 
the country, including politically important 
areas around St Petersburg and Moscow. If 
industrialisation brought more discontent 
than prosperity, as it usually did in its early 
stages, these 3,000,000 workers could be a 
grave danger to the tsarist regime. 


Lenin and Russian Marxism 


Trouble for tsardom asa result of industrial- 
isation had been prophesied by George 
Plekhanov ten years before Witte began his 
work. Plekhanov had been one of the *Land 
and Liberty’ revolutionaries who refused to 
believe that terrorism would bring down the 
regime. After the assassination of Alexander 
II had proved him right, he had abandoned 
Populism, with its belief in a peculiarly 
Russian brand of socialism, in favour of 
Marxism. From exile in Switzerland, he 
argued that Russia would pass through the 
same stage of capitalism as the West, and 
that the Russian revolution would be the 
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Left: a portrait of A lexander III and his 
wife. Alexander has aroused less interest 
than other nineteenth-century tsars because 
his public and private life was relatively 
uneventful. In fact, he did much to shape the 
future by hanging Lenin's brother, negotiat- 
ing an alliance with France and initiating an 
industrial revolution in Russia. Painting by 
Kronskoy. (Peterhof, Leningrad.) . 

Right: the visit of the French fleet to the 
Russian naval base of Kronstadt on the 
Baltic in July 1891. The enthusiastic 
reception given to the French sailors was a 
landmark in the relations of two countries, 
traditionally at odds with one another, and 
foreshadowed the conclusion of a formal 
alliance in 1894. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Below ; Russian cavalry on their way to 
Manchuria. Because of a gap in the 
Trans-Siberian Railway near Lake Baikal, 
men and equipment were ferried across to 
join another train to complete the journey. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


work of the proletariat not the peasantry. 
Revolutionaries must await the coming of 
industrialisation, and prepare the workers 
for their future role. 

In 1883 Plekhanov formed in Geneva the 
group called ‘Liberation of Labour, the 
forerunner of the party which was to rule 
Russia after tsardom collapsed. As Plekha- 
nov had predicted, its propagandist litera- 
ture attracted a growing number of workers. 
When Russia’s main cities became swollen 
by masses of harshly exploited and resentful 
factory workers, revolutionaries turned to 
them as the source of the explosion which 
would destroy tsardom. 

The most remarkable of Plekhanov's 
disciples was Vladimir Ulyanov, one of 
whose underground pseudonyms was Lenin. 
Lenin had been born in 1870at Simbirsk, on 
the Volga, the son of a local school inspec- 
tor. His elder brother, Alexander, was 
hanged in 1887 for his part in a students" 
plot to assassinaie the tsar. Lenin qualified 
as a lawyer in 1891, and about the same 
time was converted to Marxism. He quickly 
became an important writer and organiser 
in the revolutionary movement in St Peters- 
burg and, later, in exile. 

Although a Marxist party, the Social 
Democrats, was founded in Russia in 1898 
It was not until 1903 that representatives of 


Far right: tattoo held in Paris as part of the 
celebrations to mark the new friendship and. 
alliance between Russia and France. The 
Franco-Russian alliance showed how a deep 
ideological gulf could be bridged if there 
were compelling political and military 


reasons for doing so. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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Left: Nicholas II and President Loubet 


aboard a warship at Dunkirk during a naval 


review in September 1901. Although the 
British were alarmed by the new combina- 
tion of the French and Russian fleets, 
neither power helped the other in quarrels 
with Britain. The alliance of 1894 was an 
effective alliance of armies, rather than 
navies, with Germany as the enemy. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


Above: Nicholas II with Alexandra and 
their children in 1901. 

Bottom left: two scenes from the corona- 
tion of Nicholas II in 1894. Nicholas being 
driven from the Kremlin to the Oupensky 
Cathedral in Moscow, where he was 
crowned with traditional pomp in what was 
to be Russia's last coronation. On his 
accession Nicholas announced his deter- 
mination to preserve autocracy. ( Peterhof, 
Leningrad.) 

above right: Nicholas II riding through the 
streets of Paris on a state visit in 1896. The 


inscription at the top refers to the successful 


pes of visits between the French and 

eae at Kronstadt and Toulon, 

és ! had announced the emergence of both 
countries from their isolation. The drawing 


is by Epinal. (Bibliothe i 
Paris.) (Bibliotheque Nationale, 


all the various Russian Marxist groups met 
in Brussels and later in London to plan the 
new party’s future. A split developed over 
the question of whether the party should be 
restricted to dedicated professional revolu- 
tionaries or open to all active sympathisers, 
with Lenin favouring restricted member- 
ship. His supporters were in the majority 
during the latter part of the congress because 
of a walkout by another group, and they 
took the name of ` 


the majority). His opponents, led by Mar- 


tov, incautiously accepted the name Men- 


sheviks (members of the minority). The two 
factions in the soe Denon 
tinued to quarrel over mos issues un 
1912, when Lenin formed his Bolsheviks 
into a separate party- : 
SUD and most other Russian Marx- 
ed to wait until capitalism 


ists were prepar iit unti 
produced the same conditions in Russia as 
existed in the more advanced industrial 


. Lenin believed that the Russian 
S olutionary movement should adapt itself 


Bolsheviki’ (members of 


to Russia and that the small and backward 
proletariat should be guided by an elite of 
professional revolutionaries drawn from 
Russia’s intelligentsia. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1905, Lenin came to see the peasants 
as a valuable ally. The Russian masses in 
town and country alike could be a powerful 
force for revolution if properly harnessed. 
Lenin’s blending of Populist and Marxist 
thought proved to be a successful formula 
for the Bolsheviks’ seizure of power in 1917. 

Even though the Bolsheviks eventually 
succeeded the tsars as the rulers of Russia, 
their chances of achieving this succession in 
the early years of the twentieth century 
looked no better than those of their rivals, 
the Mensheviks, the Socialist Revolution- 
aries and the liberals. The Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries were in the old Populist tradition 
but they accepted that industrialisation 
could not be reversed and were anxious only 
to keep it in its place. The peasants were to 
play the key role in the coming revolution 
and in the new society that revolution 
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would bring. Russian liberals, who aimed at 
a constitutional government on western 
European lines, had had valuable admini- 
Strative experience in the zemstvos set up by 
Alexander II. They too began to organise 
themselves for political action at a national 
level. 

At the turn of the century Russia’s first 
political parties were taking shape. It was at 
a time when a world economic crisis was 
shaking Russia and halting the remarkable 
growth of the nineties. The peasants had 
been taxed to the limit, and peasant revolts 
became common for the first time since the 
emancipation of the serfs by Alexander II. 
The threat of these revolts together with a 
wave of strikes signalised a new stage in the 
tsar's battle for survival. Liberals, Socialist 
Revolutionaries and Social Democrats all 
sensed the approach of a great national 

Crisis. 


Empire in the Far East 


During the period of growing political 
agitation, industrial strife and peasant re- 
volt, Russia got involved in a war with 
Japan. Alexander III had confined his wars 
to Central Asia, but his son, Nicholas II. 
who succeeded him in 1894, was less cautious 
and allowed himself to be drawn into two 
disastrous wars, the second from 1914-17 
marking the end of the monarchy in Russia. 
The war fought in 1904-5 provided a dress 
rehearsal. In each case Nicholas seems to 
have gambled on victory restoring his popu- 
larity—in cach casedefeat meant revolution. 

Like the unrest at home, the war with 
Japan resulted partly from Witte's in- 
dustrialisation programme. Russian expan- 
sion in the Far East was itself nothing new, 
since Russians had reached the Pacific in 
the seventeenth century and Siberia had 
been gradually colonised. Alaska, too, was 
part of Russia until its sale to America in 
1867. Between 1847 and 1860 Russia ex- 


Left: the'Petropavlovsk strikes a mine. The 
able and spirited Admiral Makarov was 
sent to command the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur soon after the outbreak of the war 
with Japan in 1904. He and most of his 
crew were lost when his flag-ship, the 
Petropavlovsk, was blown up in April 1904. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


Right: a bust of Lenin by Aroncen. Lenin 
left Russia in 1900 after a term in Siberia. 
With Plekhanev and the future Menshevik 
leader Martov he founded the journal 

Iskra (‘The Spark’) as a rallying point for 
orthodox Russian Marxists. Apart from a 
few months during the 1905 revolution Lenin 
remained in exile until 1917. Original bust 
in Moscow. (From copy in Lenin Museum, 
Prague.) 


tended her frontiers at China’s expense, a 
gain which was to be a source of conflict 
between the two powers a century later. In 
the eighteen-nineties Russia became more 
ambitious. Witte believed that Russia could 
capture the vast Chinese market for her 
manufactured goods, which would further 
stimulate industry. Between 1891 and 1903 
when the Trans-Siberian Railway was being 
built, China began to turn to Russia for 
financial and political aid and in return was 
forced to allow Russia substantial economic 
concessions and military bases in Man- 
churia. Witte’s scheme was working well. 
China looked like becoming a victim © 
Russian economic imperialism. E 

By disregarding Japanese interests in the 
Far East, however, Nicholas II and his 
ministers over-played Russia's hand. When 
Japan went to war in 1904 to counter 
Russian expansion, there was an outburst O 
patriotism in Russia very reassuring to her 
harassed rulers. The shortsighted govem- 
ment failed to take advantage of the public 
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Right: a force of cossacks attacking Tungus 
tribesmen in eastern Siberia. Russia was a 
multi-national state whose non-Russian 
peoples ranged from the Poles to semi- 
nomadic hunters like the Tungus. The 
cossacks had once been free warriors on 
Russia’s frontiers before they helped the 
tsar impose unity on his empire. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 


mood to win over moderate opinion by a 
few timely concessions, relying instead on 
false hopes of victory. 


The Revolution of 1905 


1904 was a year of political ferment at home 
and humiliating defeat by the Japanese on 
land and sea. The regime could still have 
averted the danger of revolution by conced- 
ing even limited participation in the work of 
government to an elected assembly. But 
Nicholas II believed it his sacred duty to 
pass on his autocratic power to his heirs. 
The unyielding attitude of tsardom was 


dramatically expressed in the events of 


“Bloody Sunday’. 

One Sunday in January 1905 a peaceful 
demonstration took place in St Petersburg 
when Father Gapon, an Orthodox priest. 
led a deputation of unarmed workers to 
petition the tsarat his Winter Palace. Gapon 
had organised a workers’ union in St Peters- 
burg with government aid in an attempt to 


keep labour relations under control. The 
petition to be delivered on 22 January had 
resulted from strikes and general discontent 
among workers in the capital, and contained 
a demand for redress of grievances and 
for the convocation of a national parlia- 
ment to be elected by the people. The march 
had not been forbidden by the authorities, 
but when the workers reached the Winter 
Palace they were fired on by troops and 
hundreds werekilled and wounded. ; 

Bloody Sunday destroyed popular faith 
in the tsar. Belief in the tsar as the father of 
his people was strong among millions of 
Russians who had traditionally attributed 
their sufferings to the gentry and to the 
tsar's advisers rather than the tsar himself. 
Many of the workers who marched to the 
Winter Palace carried religious icons and 
pictures of the tsar- 

Since Russia was an autocracy. the whole 
moral authority of the government rested 
on trust in one man, the tsar. In the months 
that followed Bloody Sunday itbecameclear 


that the government's authority throughout 
the country was collapsing. Strikes spread 
to all the industrial centres of Russia and 
involved white-collar workers as well as 
workmen in factories. In St Petersburg and 
elsewhere workers set up soviets (councils) 
to organise public services and act in general 
as alternative centres of authority. Peasant 
unrest affected many provinces, and for the 
first time the peasants began to organise 
themselves and transformed their mirs into 
petty republics, and then began the process 
under socialist leaders of organising the 
republics into the giant federation called the 
Peasant's Union. Local government leaders 
and the professional classes added their 
vigorous support to these activities. Political 
protest was publicly voiced as never before 
in Russia. 

Disaffection spread to the army and navy, 
the most spectacular demonstration of it 
being the mutiny of the battleship Potemkin 
at Odessa in June 1905, where street fighting 
raged for several days. The Potemkin crew, 
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Above: Bloody Sunday. Troops drawn up 
before the Winter Palace in St Petersburg 
fire on an orderly crowd of workers 
petitioning the tsar. The incident was a 
landmark in the relations of Nicholas IT 
with his people. It began the revolutionary 
upheaval of 1905. Painting by Savicky. 
(Lenin Museum, Prague.) 

Right: popular demonstrations were often 
dispersed by cavalry charges, like this one in 
St Petersburg in 1904. The cossacks 
became notorious for police actions of this 
kind. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 

Far right: the insurrection in Moscow in 
December 1905, which saw the most severe 
fighting of the year but which came too late 
to be anything but a despairing gesture. In 
this and other episodes Lenin, Trotsky and 
other revolutionary leaders learned valuable 
lessons for the future. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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however, failed to win the support of the 
entire Black Sea fleet; mutiny, immortalised 
in Sergei Eisenstein’s film, ended in anti- 
climax with the crew sailing off to intern- 
ment in Rumania. It was, nevertheless, an 
alarm signal to the government. In August 
1905 when the war ended with victory for 
the Japanese, the fate of the tsar’s regime 
depended on troops demoralised by defeat. 

Nicholas had attempted after Bloody 
Sunday to restore his authority with gestures 
of conciliation. He agreed to the establish- 
ment of an elected assembly, but one which 
would have no real power and would 
exclude members likely to be hostile to the 
government. This gesture was rejected by 
even the most moderate opponents of the 
regime. In October, when the St Petersburg 
Soviet was formed, a railway strike was 
followed by a general strike which paralysed 
the cities of the empire. Practically the whole 
of Russia was in revolt. 


The October Manifesto 


At this point Nicholas II consulted Count 
Witte, who had been dismissed in 1903 after 
criticism of his industrialisation policy, but 
recalled in 1905, to negotiate the best 
possible terms in the peace talks with Japan. 
Witte saw only two alternatives open to the 
tsar: military dictatorship or the granting 
of a constitution. Though Nicholas pre- 
ferred military rule, his most trusted generals 
regarded this as too risky: and therefore he 
accepted Witte's advice to grant a constitu- 
tion. 

Witte then drafted a manifesto, which 
announced the end of centuries of auto- 
cratic rule. Russia was to be a constitutional 
monarchy, whose parliament, the Duma, 
could veto legislation and supervise the 
activities of the tsar's ministers. Civil liber- 
ties, like freedom of speech and assembly, 
were to be guaranteed. The October Mani- 
festo marked the failure of the tsarist bid to 
weld the new forms of economic power to 
the old autocracy. 

The manifesto split the revolutionaries. 
The majority were prepared to accept it, but 
the Soviets were determined to secure a 
democratic republic. The soviets grew in 
size and authority, and appeared an admir- 
able instrument of revolution to Social 
Democrat leaders like Leon Trotsky and 
Lenin, who had returned from exile. Strikes, 
mutinies and disorders in town and country- 
side continued to break out during the 
remainder of the year. Right-wing organisa- 
tions added to the chaos by terrorising non- 
Russian nationalities, especially Jews, who 
had long been victims of tsarist persecution 
and were understandably prominent in the 
ranks of the revolutionaries. 

As the weeks went by it became clear that 
the revolutionaries were losing control over 
their supporters. The crisis had dragged on. 
too long and the workers had borne the 
brunt of a struggle which no one seemed to 
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Above: a model of the battleship Potemkin, 
whose mutiny in June 1905 at Odessa was 
one of the most striking incidents of the 
revolution. Although it was too isolated an 
occurrence to affect the course of the 
revolution it was treasured as a portent. 
(Lenin Museum, Prague.) 

Right: the Moscow police have just 
attacked a house where some revolu- 
tionaries were assembled. The Okhrana, 
tsarist Russia's secret police, managed to 
penetrate many revolutionary organisations. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 

Above right: political prisoners on their way 
to Siberia. Exile was preferable to prison, 
especially for prisoners with independent 
means, and escape was not uncommon. But 
the journey to Siberia involved great 
suffering in the form of overcrowded prison 
barges and transit camps. Reproduced from 
a painting by Lyubinov. (Lenin Museum, 
Prague.) 


know how to bring to a satisfactory climax. 
Calls to strike met with less response. Al- 
though the loyalty of many army units 
remained doubtful, the government felt safe 
enough to arrest the leaders of the St Peters- 
burg soviet. A summons to insurrection was 
answered in Moscow, where savage fighting 
ensued during December 1905, but this was 
a final despairing effort. Punitive expeditions 
against the centres of peasant revolt con- 
tinued, but the Revolution of 1905 was over. 

The constitution promised by the October 
Manifesto was set out in the Fundamental 
Laws of May 1906. The tsar kept most of his 
old power over the armed forces and foreign 
policy. He could rule by decree when the 
Duma was not sitting; and ministers were 
Tesponsible to him, not to the Duma. Legis- 
lation had to be approved not only by the 
Duma, but also by the tsar and an extremely 
unrepresentative upper chamber, half of 
which was chosen by the tsar himself. The 
Duma did not even have full control over 
the budget, the right most prized by any 
Parliamentary assembly. The promised 


guarantees of civil liberty were hedged 
around with exceptions. The constitution 
violated the whole spirit of the October 
Manifesto. The tsar and hisadvisers believed 
that they had won, and that there was no 
need to keep faith with revolutionaries. 
How fully the authorities had regained 
control of the country was shown when the 
new Duma made its first challenge. Elec- 
tions for the Duma took place in March 
and April 1906. The old tsarist belief had 
prevailed that the peasants were loyal when 
not being led astray by agitators; therefore 
the government had framed an electoral 
law reasonably representative of an over- 
whelmingly peasant society. This proved to 
be a complete miscalculation of the state of 
peasant feeling, and the free elections pro- 
duced an overwhelmingly radical Duma. 
The left-wing of the Liberal Party—the 
newly formed Constitutional Democratic 
Party, usually known as the Kadets—was 
the most successful of the rash of political 
parties which had sprung up and which 
took their seats when the Duma was first 


assembled in May in the Taurida Palace in 
St Petersburg. The Social Democrats and 
Socialist Revolutionaries had boycotted the 
elections because they refused to sit as 
deputies in a Duma created by the tsar. 
During the first few months of the Duma 
there were chaotic parliamentary manoeuv- 
rings and clashes between the government's 
ministers and the Kadets and their col- 
leagues in the Labour parties. Nicholas, 
disappointed in the character of the Duma, 
dissolved it, whereupon the Kadets called 
on the people to refuse to pay their taxes 
until the restoration of the Duma. There 
was no response to this appeal. After the 
upheaval of the previous year most Russians 
found voting for their first parliament a 
sufficiently revolutionary experience. 
Eventually the government allowed new 
elections, thinking that they now had more 
influence over the voters. The second Duma 
which met in March 1907 was even more 
radical than the first however and was 
dissolved by the government in June. By 
altering the electoral law, the government 
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managed to get a conservative majority in 
the third Duma (1907) and in the fourth 
(1912). 


Stolypin and the peasant 
problem 


Even before the 1905 revolution it had been 
widely recognised that something would 
have to be done to improve the lot of the 
peasants. They had been freed from serfdom 
in 1861, but they had generally got a raw 
deal over the distribution of Jand, and they 
had had to pay a high price for it by instal- 
ments. The population was increasing so fast 
that there was, in any case, too little land to 
go round. : 

From 1906 to 1911 the Tsar Nicholas’ 
principal minister was Peter Stolypin. Stoly- 
pin's career as a provincial governor had 
won him a reputation for pitiless suppres- 
‘sion of peasant uprisings, but at the same 
time it had given him a deep appreciation of 
he peasant problems and a determination 


Above: Lenin addresses the Prague con- 
ference in January 1912. Factions in the 
Social Democratic party were increasingly 
at odds after 1905. In a bid for the leader- 
ship Lenin called a conference at Prague, 
where a separate Bolshevik party organisa- 
tion was set up, with Pravda as its news- 
paper. From a painting by Sladsky. (Lenin 
Museum, Prague.) 


to solve them. Stolypin believed that the 
regime would be safe from revolution only 
if it could win the loyalty of the peasantry 
who constituted the great majority of the 
Russian people. 

In common with others who had studied 
the peasant question, Stolypin saw the 
village commune as the chief obstacle to a 
healthy agriculture and a contented peas- 
antry. When the serfs had been emancipated 
by Alexander II, it was decided that the land 
allocated to them in each village was to be 
owned not by individual peasants but by the 
commune. The self-governing commune 
distributed the land periodically in strips to 
ensure that each household had its fair 
share. Stolypin had observed that com- 
munal ownership of the land offered no 
incentive to the enterprising peasant to 
improve strips of land he might only hold 
temporarily. Moreover, the commune regu- 
lated its affairs by majority decisions, and 
the enterprising were not likely to be in a 
majority in a generally illiterate and hide- 


Right: Japanese troops attacking across a 
river. 


bound society. 

Stolypin believed that if peasants bis 
allowed to own a piece of land and p 
on to their heirs they would have a one a 
society. Like the French peasants they wo = 
then be inclined to be conservative en £ 
of their property interests. Between Rich 
and 1911 Stolypin put through LED 2 
allowed the head of a peasant fami D 
withdraw from the commune with his eh 
land, not in strips but a solid field, vi or 
thereafter would be his property to Se ilo 
pass on to his sons. During the Pre AO 
Stolypin's premiership, something li s 
or three million individual farms ns 
created in this way. Other He ul- 
secure more arable land and raise aB ect; 
tural production were also put into AE 
a credit system for buying land Me ra a 
lished and the colonisation of Siberia Peni 

Stolypin’s ambition to create a na Se 
conservatively-minded peasant propr. very 
loyal to the tsar would have taken m ger 
long time to fulfil. What he called his 
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on the strong’ (among the peasants) set in 
motion a revolution in agriculture just as 
Witte had precipitated an industrial revolu- 
tion. 


Tsardom on the eve of 
catastrophe 


In 1911 Stolypin was assassinated while 
attending a gala performance in the opera 
house at Kiev. His strong and constructive 
government in the aftermath of the 1905 
revolution had given the regime a misleading 
appearance of stability. The economy Te- 
covered, and industrialisation proceeded at 
a slower but very impressive pace. Agrarian 
reform was at last under way. The revolu- 
tionary movement was in disarray, and 
tsardom seemed to have won its struggle for 
survival. 

_ Infact, it had won no more than a breath- 
ing space. It had survived because enough of 
the army had remained loyal, and because 
its opponents had been doubtful as to how 


to use the revolutionary crisis to win 
political power. In the next crisis things 
would be different. Even an impotent Duma 
would serve as an alternative centre of 
authority more convincing than the palace. 
The revolutionaries knew that they had a 
new weapon in the workers’ soviets, which 
they could use to advantage in a Crisis. 
Though the question of who should rule 
Russia remained undecided, there was wide 
agreement that it should not be the tsar. 
Nicholas’ unsuitability as a ruler was 
recognised even by the supporters of an 
absolute monarchy. The influence of Greg- 
ori Rasputin at the tsar's court was one of 
the major factors which contributed to this 
feeling. Rasputin was a Siberian peasant, 
who posed as a mystic monk with strange 
healing powers. A number of such religious 
quacks haunted the imperial court at the 
invitation of the Empress Alexandra, who 
hoped they might be more successful than 
doctors in healing her haemophiliac son. 
Rasputin earned her unshakable devotion 


by being able to halt Alexei's bleeding, 
apparently by hypnotism. Unfortunately, 
Rasputin was given to vices and orgies which 
scandalised St Petersburg. There were wild 
rumours about his relations with the em- 
press, and a feeling of alarm about his 
influence on decisions of state. From 1912 
onwards he was attacked by members of the 
Duma and eventually by people who had 
supported the dynasty throughout its 
troubles. 

The tsar was unlikely to survive the next 
great crisis, and with Nicholas II at the helm 
such a crisis was only too probable. He was 
a poor judge of men and events, disliked his 
ablest advisers, Witte and Stolypin, dis- 
missing Witte as soon as the revolutionary 
threat had subsided and threatening Stoly- 
pin with dismissal. After 1911 Nicholas 
governed under the influence of his even less 
judicious wife and ministers congenial to 
them. His chances were slight of being able 
to steer Russia successfully through a period 
of rapid social and economic change and 
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mounting international tension. 

The Lena goldfields massacre of 1912 
began a new period of strife at home. 
Police killed hundreds of workers protesting 
against intolerable conditions while the 
government ostentatiously approved the 
police action. A wave of industrial unrest 
followed when Mensheviks and Bolsheviks 
seized their opportunity to revive the cause 
of revolution. How near Russia was to a new 
crisis on the scale of 1905 is open to dispute, 
but the symptoms were ominous. Moreover, 
the tsar was facing a crucial challenge to his 
traditional role as defender of the Slav 
nations as Austria-Hungary, supported by 
Germany, prepared to destroy the power of 
Serbia, Russia's Balkanally. Another diplo- 
matic humiliation at a time of domestic 
tension could be fatal for the regime. When 
the moment of decision came in July 1914 
the tsar took up the challenge. The result 
was a war of unprecedented disaster. 


Asia in the nineteenth century 


At the time of the Crimean War, which 
resulted in the momentous revolution of 
Russian political and economic institutions, 
China and Japan were also forced to adjust 
themselves to the fact of western military 
superiority. China's response was slow and 
ineffective, while Japan responded with a 
revolution from above, but a revolution 
carried through more systematically and 
successfully than in Russia. These differing 


responses shaped the history of Asia during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

In the mid-nineteenth century about half 
the world's population lived in Asia. They 
were mostly peasants, and Asia's industrial 
activity was confined to hand-made quality 
goods. Half of Asia's population had come 
under European and American rule by the 
end of the nineteenth century. They bought 
the cheap manufactured goods produced by 
European and American factories, and they 
were exposed in time to democratic and 
nationalist ideas which bore fruit in the 
independence movements of the twentieth 
century. Little native industrialisation de- 
veloped, however, even in India, where 
British rule revolutionised communications 
by a vast railway network. Even though the 
British provided a background of law and 
order, the traditional way of Indian life 
offered no stimulus to private enterprise. 
Moreover, the European rulers had no 
interest in promoting competition for their 
home industries and looked on colonial 
territories as profitable markets and a great 
source of raw materials for their own 
factories. 

For Asia the most important effect of the 
industrial revolutions was the Strengthening 
of the nations which had already built 
empires in Asia and those which were 
ambitious to do so. The British, the French 
and the Russians extended their empires, 
and the Americans and the Germans entered 
the imperialist fray in the later years of the 


Above: Japanese troops on the attack 
during the war with China in 1894-5. The 
superior training and equipment of Japan's 
armies and the high quality of its officers 
exposed the weaknesses of China, who was 
unable even to unite her forces for defence. 
( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 
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Below: the dowager empress Tz'u Hsi being 
presented with the heads of some of her 
enemies. Concubine to the emperor Hsien 
Feng, she became regent for her son in 1861 
and remained a dominating force in Chinese 
politics down to her death in 1908. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


Above: Japanese troops attacking the 
Russian army in one of the battles fought 
along the Yalu River and in Manchuria 
after the Japanese victory at Port Arthur. 


century. The older imperialists in Asia—the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese and the Dutch— 
were less active. but they were not in the 
forefront of industrialisation. Theaggressive 
imperialism of the others had alarming 
implications for the few remaining inde- 
pendent Asian states. Persia, Afghanistan 
and Siam were the weakest, but they main- 
tained a precarious existence as buffer states 
—the first two between the British and 
Russian empires, and Siam between British 


‘India and French Indo-China. It was China 


and Japan whose position was most changed 
by the spectacular increase in power of the 
alien empires which surrounded them. 

The Chinese empire had towered over the 
rest of Asia for centuries. It was a huge and 
powerful centralised state on which had 
been based one of the world’s greatest 
civilisations. Medieval Europe had bor- 
rowed extensively from Chinese science and 
technology then the most advanced in the 
world. Europe's own scientific revolution of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had 
enabled her eventually to outstrip China, 
but it was not until the nineteenth century 
that China had cause to be disturbed by the 
results. Until then, the Chinese emperors 
had seen themselves as the centre of the 
world order. They treated the small squab- 
bling western European states which had 
built commercial empires in Asia with the 
disdainful tolerance that a quiet giant might 
display towards noisy pigmies. Serenely 
confident of their cultural superiority and 
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invulnerable strength, the Chinese refused 
to negotiate with European governments on 
equal terms. The most they would concede 
was limited trading privileges on the coast 
or at the border. 

Japan had been strongly influenced by 
Chinese civilisation, but, politically speak- 
ing, was a very different sort of state. Its 
emperor was a figurehead, and real power 
lay with a warrior aristocracy headed by a 
shogun, or generalissimo. While China dis- 
dained the ‘barbarian’ world of Europe. 
Japan was afraid of it. The activity of Euro- 
pean traders and missionaries in the six- 
teenth century had proved unsettling to 
Japanese society. From the seventeenth 
century onwards Japan's ruling class for- 
bade contacts with the outside world, except 
China and Holland, the latter having been 
more discreet in its use of the trading con- 
nection than other Europeans. 


The challenge of the west 


Between 1833 and 1860 Great Britain forced 
China to abandon her traditional attitude to 
the outside world and to accept a code of 
international behaviour convenient to Euro- 
pean and American trading interests. 

The demand for Chinese tea, porcelain 
and silks was high, and British merchants 
had secured the largest share of this lucra- 
tive trade. China was largely self-sufficient, 
and the Chinese government had never 
_ regarded foreign trade as important to the 

“empire. Foreign merchants were restricted 
to the ports of Canton and Macao and 
) o Operate under highly unfavourable 
tions. The merchants put up with these 
Jf the vast profits to be made, but at 
"time they pressed the British 


Above: Japanese forces fighting in Formosa 
during the war with China. Japan had sent 
a punitive expedition to the island in 1874 
after Japanese fishermen had been ill- 
treated. Formosa was annexed by Japan as 
part of the peace settlement. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Right: this Japanese print shows a 
Japanese officer capturing a flag from 
startled Chinese soldiers. Dash and enter- 
prise on the part of Japanese commanders 
impressed foreign observers. 

Below right: negotiating the treaty of 
Shimonoseki in April 1895. The Chinese 
delegation, on the right, was led by Li 
Hung-chang, who was wounded by a fanatic 
after arriving in Japan to make peace. The 
Japanese delegation was led by their prime 
minister, Ito Hirobumi. ( Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 

Far right: Li Hung-chang, who was an 
important figure in Chinese politics from the 
eighteen-sixties until his death in 1901. He 
was one of the principal modernisers, but 
moved cautiously, and maintained the 
support of the empress Tz'u Hsi. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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government to negotiate with the Chinese 
for improved trading conditions. British 
representatives who travelled to Peking in 
1793 and 1816 were rebuffed by the emperor 
who saw no need to make concessions to a 
state which had nothing to offer her in 
return. 

The situation changed when foreign 
traders found there was an almost in- 
exhaustible demand for opium in China. By 
the eighteen-thirties over half of British 
exports to China consisted of opium. 
Official Chinese attempts to suppress the 
traffic reached a climax in 1839 when the 
imperial agent Lin seized and destroyed 
over 20,000 chests of opium at Canton. 
Since 1833 an official of the British govern- 
ment had been appointed to look after the 
interests of British merchants in China. 
Lin’s action and other disputes about 
foreign merchants suspected of illicit trad- 
ing activities involved the British and 
Chinese governments in a direct clash. The 
British maintained that the Chinese had no 
jurisdiction over British merchants or their 
goods, but the Chinese still refused to 
recognise foreign governments as deserving 
equal status. The only alternative for both 
sides was to resort to force. 

The Opium War of 1840-2 was the result. 
The British bombarded Canton and occu- 
pied Hong Kong. By the treaty of Nanking 
which ended the war, China ceded Hong 
Kong, agreed that British law-breakers 
should be dealt with by British courts, and 
admitted British goods to China on payment 
of a low tariff which could not be raised 
without Britain's consent. In addition four 
more ports were opened to foreign trade. 
China was paying a heavy price for her 
failure either to recognise Britain asan equal 
or to prove herself superior in war. The 
Treaty of Nanking was the first step by 
which the western powers gradually forced 
China to accept an inferior status in interr 
national relations. It was followed by similar 
demands from America, France and other 
states which China granted. In 1856 after 
further disputes Britain again attacked 
China, this time aided by the French, and 
Peking itself was occupied in 1860. China 
was forced to allow the establishment of 
foreign embassies at Peking, and to make 
important concessions to foreign traders 
and missionaries. She now had no alter- 
native to seeing herself as part of a world 
system dominated by Europe and America. 
The shock and humiliation of the Opium 
War opened a new era in Chinese history. 

The western challenge to Japan came later 
and was consequently less of a shock. In 
July 1853 Commodore Matthew Perry and 
his squadron delivered to the Japanese 
emperor a letter from the President of the 
United States. By a treaty signed the follow- 
ing year the U.S. secured minor concessions, 
such as provision for the return of ship- 
wrecked sailors. Britain, Russia and Holland 
quickly followed suit. This first western in- 
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trusion into Japan's isolation set off a great 
debate within the country on how best to 
deal with the foreign threat. One faction 
favoured negotiation with the West to allow 
time for building up military strength in 
order to resist any possible invasion: while 
the other faction wanted immediate resist- 


ance and the maintenance of isolation. 


Though isolationist sentiment was very 
Strong, China's second defeat and the coastal 
bombardments of Japan by foreign squad- 
rons in 1863-4 proved that the resistance to 
foreigners was not practical. The United 
States was the firstto negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Japan in 1858, similar to the 
Treaty of Nanking, and soon thereafter 
other nations did the same. Even though 
these unequal treaties were resented by the 
Japanese, unlike the Chinese, they had not 
waited for war to force the acceptance of 
trading agreements. 


China resists change 


The challenge of the West came at a time 
when the Manchu dynasty, which had ruled 
China since 1644, was in decline. An 


Left: French troops rescuing the archives 
of the imperial palace in Peking, set oy, fire 
after European and Japanese forces had 
occupied the capital in August 1900. The 
Boxers had risen in protest against 
European spoliation of China, and had 
besieged the legations in Peking. French 
behaviour illustrated here was atypical, and 
the methods used by the foreigners to break 
up the Boxers only intensified the resent. 
ment of the Chinese. 

Below left: the effect of the first motor car 
seen in a Korean town in 1909. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


oppressed peasantry expressed its bitterness 
me rebellions, the most prolonged 
and costly in terms of human life being um 
Taiping rebellion of 1850, which va a 
finally crushed until 1864. Its leader, Ye 
Hsiu-ch’uan, proclaimed a new religion 5 
the Chinese peasants which was an eccentr H 
version of Christianity. Hung’s divs 
visions had revealed that he was to oe 
throw China’s rulers and set up a ae 
heavenly kingdom. He succeeded oin 
extent of controlling most of southern [o n 
where he established a puritanical rom 
which made some effort to redistribute pe 
and raise the status of women in chnm 
society. It achieved few real reforms, Un 
ever, and by the time it was Overture 
millions of people had died and thew ey. 
widespread devastation oftown and cou ler 
Neither the foreign threat nor por ina 
revolt convinced those who ruled tally 
that there was anything fondamen 
amiss with Chinese traditions. For 2, les 
years China had been governed by pU s 
laid down by Confucius and his er 
Confucianism aimed at a harmon niy 
society whose members behaved respon : 
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Above: a massacre of Christian mission- 
aries during the Boxer rebellion. At first 
Chinese converts to Christianity, regarded 
as traitors, were singled out for attack, but 
later on missionaries and foreigners 
generally suffered. News of the appalling 
atröcities caused the European response to 
be particularly drastic. ( Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


towards one another. Goverhment, how- 
evet authoritarian, must be enlightened: 
and to ensure this enlightenment the civil 
service was staffed by scholars who had 
proved their thorough understanding of the 
ancient Confucian tests in an elaborate 
examination system. The Chinese official 
class aimed at an orderly and decorous 
society, and saw no virtue in the restless and 


competitive society of the West. Many of 


them believed that China's troubles stem- 
med from slacknessin applying Confucianist 
Principles. à 

A number of influential officials, like Li 
Hung-chang, wanted China to strengthen 
herself by borrowing some western inven- 
tions butat thesame time to exclude western 


ideas and influence, Guns and ships of 


foreign design were produced and western 
training methods adopted for Chinese 
troops. Railways were built; postal and 
telegraphic services were introduced; but 
às far as possible foreign capital and skills 
were excluded. During the period from 1862 
to 1908 the imperial palace provided no 


clear guidance to even a limited policy of 


industrialisation. ‘The power behind the 


throne during these years was the dowager 
empress, Tzu Hsi, who had great political 
skill and determination, but was too con- 
servative to co-ordinate any sort of scheme 
of westernisation. Consequently too little 
was done, and China remained helpless. 
The innovations made by China's more 
enterprising bureaucrats from the eighteen- 
sixties onwards would, like the reforms of 
Alexander II in Russia, have been a promis- 
ing start to solving her problems if China 
had had indefinite time available. China's 
misfortune was that Japan reacted so 
differently to the challenge of the West and 
faced China with a challenge from within 


Asia itself. 


The transformation of Japan 


in China, the western challenge came to 
im hen the old order was 


had been in the hands of the 


Tokugawa family. They had given Japan 


" two and a half centuries of internal peace by 


maintaining strict control over the great 


In September 1901 China was forced to sign 
the Boxer Protocol, which included 
provisions for the punishment of those 
responsible for the rebellion. 

Above: French troops supervising reprisals 
against Chinese notables in 1901. 
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feudal lords, the daimyo, and th 
retainers, the privileged warrior 
the samurai. But in a period of Peace the 
samurai had been encouraged to beco 

men of learning as well as warriors, The 
proved dangerous, when samurai scholars 
began to question the legitimacy of Toku- 
gawa rule and whether it was time the 
emperor himself resumed power. The stud 
of European books, which could be md 
ported so long as they did not propagate 
Christianity, aroused doubt about the wis- 
dom of isolating Japan from the world. 

In addition, an important and wealthy 
merchant class had grown up, town life 
developed (Yedo, the future Tokyo, had a 
population of a million in the eighteenth 
century) the manufacture of Japanese 
handicrafts was flourishing. Merchant finan- 
ciers were gaining control of the Japanese 
economy which was becoming more capita- 
listic, and Japanese society was changing 
with it. 

The threat from America and Europe 
hastened the political revolution. With its 
prestige badly shaken by the country's 
helplessness, the shogunate faced mounting 
opposition from the daimyo and samurai, 
especially those from Choshu and Satsuma 
in western Japan. When, in 1867, a fifteen 
year old boy succeeded to the throne as the 
Emperor Meiji, the shogun Keiki restored 
to him power over the state, hoping that he 
would become the leading figure in the new 
regime. Opponents of the shogunate were 
determined to prevent any such compromise 
from taking place and intended to drive the 
Tokugawa family from power altogether. A 
group of samurai, led by Saigo Takamori of 
Satsuma, proclaimed in January 1868 a 
provisional government in the name of the 
emperor. Keiki's forces resisted, but were 
defeated. The imperial court moved into 
the shogun's castle at Yedo, which in future 
was to be known as Tokyo. The Meiji 
restoration was complete. E 

Although there was a restoration in form. 
the real rulers of Japan were a group of 
young and vigorous samurai bent on 8 
revival of Japanese power by a revolution 
from above, which they accomplished with 
skill and determination. They abolished 
feudalism after convincing the principal 
daimyo that this was in the interests of the 
State. They created a conscript army. 
following the French example, to replace 
the warrior class to which they themselves 
belonged. With this army they were able to 
crush a samurai rebellion led by Saigo 
Takamori himself, who believed that re- 
forms destructive of samurai traditions Were 
damaging to Japan. Thesamuraireorganis?" 
the state’s finances according to Westen f 
practice and built up a national network © 
schools and universities aimed at turning 
out loyal, patriotic and efficient citizen 
from all classes of society. They westerns i 
their legal system in an attempt to by-P% 
T the unequal trade treaties to which they ^ 
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eir militar 
class called 


Japanese troops were as well equipped as 
the Russians for the war in 1904, but the 
quality of their commanders gave them 
decisive advantage. Russia had no generals 
of the calibre of Oyama and Nogi, and their 
subordinate commanders compared even 
less favourably. 

Left above: the Emperor Meiji presents the 
colours to Japanese regiments leaving for 
the front. 

Left below: the commanders of the Japanese 
army before battle. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Left: Russian defenders of Port Arthur, 
which Russia had forced Japan to give back 
to China in 1895 and then took for herself 
three years later. The capture of Port 
Arthur in January 1905 cost Japan 50,000 
men, but deprived Russia of a base from 
which she might cut Japan’s communica- 
tions with the mainland. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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miles away by sea. Since the sixteenth 
century Korea, which had been strongly in- 
fluenced by Chinese civilisation, confined her 
relations with the outside world to China. 
Meiji Japan was determined to prise Korea 
Open in the same way as she herself and 
China had been. In 1875 an incident in- 
volving Japanese warships off the Korean 
coast led toa threat of war from Tokyo. The 
Korean government gave way, and signed 
a commercial treaty opening three „of 
Korea's ports to Japanese traders. China 
did not intervene, but in the years that 
lowed her foreign minister, Li Hung- 
1g, tried to re-assert Chinese influence 
Korean capital, Seoul. 
battle for predominance over Korea 
w began. Within Korea rival political 
oked either to Peking or to Tokyo. 
eemed to be in a stronger position. 
ff growing Russian as well as 
enetration. Russia began in 189] 
it Trans-Siberian Railway. 
s the opening move in a 


of imperialist expan- 
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sion in east Asia, and concluded that she 
would have to act quickly if she were to 
realise her own plans in the region. The 
Japanese government had for a long time 
been under pressure at home to take a more 
aggressive line. Despite governmental at- 
tempts to muffle them, Japan's new political 
parties were giving trouble in parliament, 
and the government leaders realised that a 
victorious war would unite the nation and 
serve the national interest by forestalling 
Russia. 

A pretext for war was easily found. 
Rebellion broke out in Korea in 1894, which 
like the Taiping Rebellion in China, sprang 
from a religious movement. The Tong Hak 
was a society which aimed to preserve the 
spiritual traditions of the East against 
Western influences by reconciling Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism and Taoism. It be- 
came politically-minded, and appealed to the 
country’s oppressed peasantry. When the 
Korean army failed to crush the rebellion 
both China and Japan sent in troops, but 
China refused Japan’s idea of joint action 


to reform Korea. At the end of July 1894, 
Japan set up a pro-Japanese government in 
Seoul, sank a ship carrying Chinese [e 
inforcements to Korea and attacked = 
Chinese forces already there. China w 
taken by surprise. at 

Japas, ee nelmiaatg victorious m 
land and sea. The Chinese navy M 
defeated, enabling Japanese Com mimes 
to pour troops into Korea and into C By 
neighbouring province of Manchurian 
the spring of 1895 Japanese armia 
marching on Peking. Li cs 
promptly made peace. The Treaty ol >! re 
noseki was a landmark in Asian his M 
when China, which had grudgingly ns 
the military superiority of the Wes a 
now forced to realise that the is het 
formula for success had an 
small island neighbour into a major f the 
The contrast between the response d in 
old order in China and the new TE m 
Japan to the challenge of the West w: 
tragically revealed. 
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The powers close in on China 


The terms of the Treaty of Shimonoseki 
called for China to pay a large indemnity to 
Japan for the cost of the war, grant Japan 
further trading rights, give up the islands of 
Formosa and the Pescadores, and surrender 
to Japan the southernmost part of Man- 
churia, the Liaotung peninsula. This area 
contained the important naval base of Port 
Arthur, and its occupation would put Japan 
within striking distance of Peking. 

The provisions of the treaty did not please 
Russia who planned to dominate Man- 
churia herself and, immediately launched a 
diplomatic rescue operation to save China 
from having to cede the peninsula. France, 
as Russia’s ally, agreed, while Germany was 
only too pleased to encourage Russia in 
adventures so far away from the German 
frontier. Japan had found the war ex- 
hausting, despite her victory, and was in no 
position to resist the pressure from Europe 
She gave up her claim to the peninsula. 

China now had to pay the price of her 


rescue operation which was higher than that 
extorted by the Japanese. Apart from 
Britain, the powers did not take Japan too 
seriously and assumed that her easy victory 


simply proved how ripe China was for 
domination. The Chinese who had been 
reluctant to import foreign capital and skill 
for the sake of rapid modernisation now 
had no alternative but to seek foreign loans 
which inevitably extended the European 
grip on China. A defensive alliance with 
Russia in 1896 was bought at the cost of 
allowing Russia to build a section of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway across Manchuria. 
This not only shortened the route for 
Russia, but wasa step towards her economic 
domination of Manchuria.  . : 
Theother powers now closed inon China. 
In 1898 Germany seized Kiaochow Bay on 
the grounds that two German missionaries 
had been murdered in the area. Russia took 
the Liaotung Peninsula and Port Arthur. 
which she had just forced Japan to give 
back to China. France and Britain also 
obtained naval bases. and forced China to 


Far left: the battle of Mukden, March 1905, 
when the Russians retreated after very 
heavy fighting had brought no decisive 
result. Russia could not afford a defeat, even 
an indecisive one, as she was in the grip of 
revolution. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
During the Russo-Japanese War Russia 
depended on the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
Japan on command of the sea, for supplying 
and reinforcing their armies. Neither 
succeeded in upsetting the other's com- 
munications. 

Left: a Japanese print shows a Russian 
troop train being blown up, on its way to 

the far eastern front. 

Above: an episode in the battle of 

Tsushima in May 1905, which resulted in 
the defeat of the Russians’ Baltic Fleet. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


grant long leases to these territories. The 
powers began to bargain with one another 
over their “spheres of influence’ in China. so 
that they could exploit the country without 
coming to blows. America, realising she 
was being left out of the territorial scramble, 
tried to persuade the other powers to accept 
an ‘Open Door to their spheres of influence 
so that all foreign commercial interests 
could share. She got a dusty answer. 

Although China seemed on the verge of 
partition, she survived, as the Ottoman 
Empire survived, because her enemies were 
too much at odds among themselves. Britain 
and Japan were determined to prevent 
Russia from getting the lion's share of 
China. They succeeded. 


The Boxer uprising 


At first. events seemed to favour Russia: 
The aftermath of the scramble of 1898 was 
a fresh upheaval inside China. which was to 
bring foreign troops again to Peking. When 


the turmoil subsided. Russia seemed a step 
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Above: Japanese forces storming a Russian 
stronghold. The high number of casualties, 
as well as those killed, in assaults where 
modern weapons were being used was one 
of the bitterest lessons of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Little notice was taken of 
this by the European powers, who were later 
——to realise the destructiveness of modern 
Warfare. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


nearer her ambition of bec 
dominant power in Asia. 

The upheaval known as the Boxer Rebel 
lion was a popular movement directed 
against foreigners and, more especial] 
against Christians. It got its name froma 
secret organisation whose name was trans- 
lated as The Society of Harmonious Fists 
popularly known as Boxers, which had 
previously attacked the Manchu dynasty 
and now. redirected its attention towards 
western imperialism and Christians. The il] 
feeling aroused among peasants in northern 
China against European commerce and the 
acquisition of territories there was surrep- 
titiously encouraged by the government. 

For a few months in 1898 it had seemed 
that China might at last have started on the 
road to radical reform. The Emperor Kuang 
Hsu, horrified by the disasters to China 
which had marked his reign, was won over 
to proposals for modernisation. The most 
influential of the reformers was K‘ang Yu- 
wei, who had managed to reconcile modern- 
isation in the western manner with the 
doctrines of Confucianism. Between June 
and September 1898 the emperor and his 
advisers introduced important changes. 
They hoped to reform the civil service 
examination system, which was the heart of 
the Chinese tradition of government, and 
make it relevant to the problems of the day 
and not just based on the study of ancient 
texts. Peking University was founded. Army 
reorganisation was set in motion. And 
many sinecures were abolished. 

The emperor’s ‘Hundred Days of Reform’ 
touched too many vested interests. Though 
she had supposedly retired, Empress Tz'u 
Hsi continued to exercise a controlling 
influence over affairs and now organised a 
palace revolution which ended with the 
emperor in prison, his advisers in exile or 
dead, and the reforms mostly counter- 
manded. The triumph of reaction seemed 
complete. 

It was Tz’u Hsi and her supporters who 
saw the Boxer rebels as a means of driving 
out the foreigners. In 1900, the Boxers 
seized Peking and besieged the foreign 
legations there. The German ambassador 
and other diplomats were murdered, an 
the Boxer policy of slaughtering Chinese 
converts to Christianity went into action. 


oming the 


Foreign troops crush the 
Boxers 


With the lives of their ambassadors €n- 
dangered, China's enemies got together an 
international brigade of Japanese, Ru 
British, American, French and German 
troops. A smaller force had previously bee 
repulsed, but in the summer of 1900 pera 
was captured and the legations relies 2 
Tz'u Hsi and her supporters fled from E 
capital, and Li Hung-chang was recall 
make peace with the invaders. ora 
By the ‘Boxer Protocol’ of 1901 the pow 
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forced China to punish officials deemed 
responsible for the anti-foreign movement, 
to pay a large indemnity, and to agree to the 
Stationing of foreign troops to police the 
legations and the route between Peking and 
the sea. China's humiliation was complete. 

The foreign intervention to suppress the 
Boxers finally discredited the Manchu 
dynasty. At last Tzu Hsi realised the 
inevitability of the reforms she had tried for 
so long to suppress. She and her successors 
tried to make up for lost time: systems of 
communication and education were to be 
modernised, reforms in the civil service and 
the army were planned more systematically 
than before; a constitution similar to 
Japan's was projected. It left the emperor 
With wide powers, but, whereas the Japanese 
emperor had god-like prestige, the Manchu 
dynasty was non-Chinese in origin, had 
kept its separate identity, and by the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century had lost 
its prestige altogether. The last-minute effort 


to enact reforms merely emphasised the 
corruption of the dynasty and had come too 
late to save China from foreign exploitation. 
The Manchu dynasty was soon to go down 
to revolution. 

The Boxer affair also strengthened Rus- 
sia's position in Manchuria, which she occu- 
pied as part of the foreign ‘policeaction - Her 
‘arrangements’ to evacuate her troops after 
the rebellion had been crushed contained 
loopholes which she fully exploited. In 1903 
Russia evaded her undertaking to withdraw 
and thereby made it quite clear that she 
envisaged Manchuria becoming a Russian 
protectorate. Japan might have been willing 
to concede Russian control over Manchuria 
had accepted Japanese 
p Korea. The independence 
of Korea had been stipulated by the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki in 1896, and Japan was 
sufficiently versed in imperialist terminology 
to assume that other powers would under- 
stand this was à prelude to Korean depen-- 


Above: a Chinese marshal is carried in a 
litter by his troops, an example of the 
obsolete methods which persisted in the 
Chinese army even by 1904. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


dence on Japan. Russia showed no such 
understanding, and her rulers were to pay 
as heavily as had China's for under- 
estimating Japanese power. 


The battle for east Asia 


Japan's principal aim was still to establish 
her control over Korea. Her victory in 1895 
had merely brought Russia into the field as 
her main rival. Both Japan and Russia 
alienated the Koreans by their clumsy 
attempts to assert themselves by direct 
interference in Korean politics. There were 
rumours in Tokyo and St Petersburg that 
factions in both governments favoured a 
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arly twentieth century China had. 
GRE position of being a semi-colonial 
nation, compelled to grant the Western 
powers the right to pursue their economic 
interests regardless of her own. 
Left: French and Japanese soldiers ] 
brawling in one of the foreign concession 
areas in Canton. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


In the early twentieth century Yuan 
Shih-k'ai and some other high ranking 
officers began to use western training — 
ns is some regiments of the Chinese 
army. The central government was too 
weak, however, to insist on reform in the 
provinces, where local commanders 
preferred to retain their obsolete schemes. 
Below: some Chinese commanders 
organising their troops in western fashion. 
( Bibliothéque.Nationale, Paris.) 


deal’ between the two governments at the 
expense of Korea. 

Ito Hirobumi, the Japanese statesman 
responsible for the 1889 constitution. 
worked for an alliance with Russia whereby 
the two countries would share power in east 
Asia. He was opposed by Yamagata Ari- 
tomo, founder of the new Japanese army, 
who believed that sooner or later Japan 
would have to fight Russia for supremacy 
in east Asia. 

Yamagata's view was the more popular, 
since Japanese resentment over the move by 
Russia, France and Germany to deprive her 
of the spoils of war in 1895 had been deep 
and bitter. Her indignation had been all the 
greater in 1898 when Russia forced China 
to lease her the Liaotung peninsula. The 
desire for revenge against Russia was also 
influenced by the popular feeling that 
Japan's historical mission was to lead Asia 
against the European intruders—a view- 
point which was to inspire J apanese policies 
especially in the years before 1945. But the 
principal emotion was Japanese pride in 
the achievements of its army and navy, 
and willingness to trust them in settling 
accounts with Russia. The prestige of the 
armed forces gave them a Strong voice 
in the cabinet, where officers controlled the 
military ministries. 

As the conviction grew that war with 
Russia was inevitable, Japan began to make 
preparations. This time she took care that 
they were diplomatic as well as military 
preparations. There was one, and only one, 
obvious ally. Britain was Russia's main 
rivalin Asia, and openly alarmed at Russia's 
designs on China and Korea. Britain had 
dominated China's trade in the nineteenth 
century, but her prospects for the future had 
been dimmed by the success of her rivals in 
extractingeconomicconcessionsfrom China 
in the eighteen-nineties, The power Britain 
feared most was Russia. If Russia gained 
economic predominance over China. and 


used it to secure a controlling influe 
Chinese policy, the Pali of posu 
Asia would shift decisively against Britain, 
She tried and failed to do a deal with Russis 
she tried and failed to mobilise German 
support against Russia. For Britain too the 
obvious ally was Japan. 
After a last-minute attempt by Ito to 
secure an alliance with Russia had failed, 
Britain and Japan came to terms. Accordin 
to the terms of their alliance of 1902 if Japan 
should become involved in war with Russia, 
Britain would try to prevent any other 
power from siding with Russia. Japan's 
fears of a coalition against her as in 1895 
were relieved, and she had the satisfaction 
of being accepted as an equal by the greatest 
of the imperialist powers. For their part, the 
British had never shared the scepticism of 
other states about Japan's real strength. 
They knew the potentialities of an island 
nation with a strong navy, and their opinion 
of the Japanese navy was high. The conse- 
quences, however, of underwriting Japanese 
imperialism in Asia had more far-reaching 
consequences than Britain imagined, and 
forty years later her own empire in Asia was 
to face a mortal blow from her former ally. 


Japan's triumph 


Throughout 1902 and 1903 Japan con- 
tinued to negotiate with Russia. Time was 
on Russia's side. The Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way was nearing completion, and Russia 
would soon be able to bring her full weight 
to bear in the Far East. This was exactly the 
situation Japan feared and it soon became 
evident that the Russians did not intend to 
give Japan the free hand in Korea which she 
demanded. ; 

By the end of 1903 Japan had decided to 
fight, and her surprise attack on the Russian 
fleet at Port Arthur in February 1904 was 
the signal for war. In order to transfer her 
troops freely from Japan to Korea and 
Manchuria, the Japanese hoped to be able 
to keep Russia's fleet in Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. Her plan was to inflict an early 
heavy defeat on Russia since Russia s 
resources were vastly greater and Japan 
could not expect to win a war of attrition. 
She hoped for a rapid triumph of the sor 
she had enjoyed against China. | 

Japan’s calculations worked, though on 1 
just, and her troops quickly seized conum 
of Korea, invaded Manchuria and besiegec 
the Russian forces in Port Arthur. In Augus 


1904 at the battle of the Yellow Sea the 


Japanese admiral, Togo, drove the Bee 
fleet back into Port Arthur while another 
Japanese naval victory kept the Vladivosto s 
squadron in port. From that point on J as 
kept control of the sea, and Russia lose 
chance to threaten Japanese commun rly 
tions. The siege of Port Arthur lasted nea 
a ycar, and both sides suffered heavy er : 
Russian attempts to relieve the base a 
After a massive Japanese assault un 
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General Oyama in January 1905, the Rus- 
sians surrendered Port Arthur. 

News of the defeat struck a great blow at 
tsarist prestige, and was an important 
motivation for the Revolution of 1905. The 
Civil strife within her borders sapped the 
Russian government's will to fight and two 
more Japanese victories made Russia aban- 
don the struggle. In March 1905, Japan won 
a great and costly battle at Mukden. This 
was followed in May by Admiral Togo s 
annihilation of the Baltic fleet, which had 
sailed around the world in a desperate 
attempt to recapture for Russia the initiative 
in the war. Japan was finding the wat 
dangerously exhausting, and suggested 
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Above: a member of China's ‘western style’ 


pari 
cost 


China elected 
( Bibliothéque 


liament extols the virtues of his new 
ume to traditionally attired colleagues. 


Provincial assemblies first met in 1909. and 
a national parliament in 1912. 


Nationale, Paris.) 
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mediation, to which Russia agreed. 

_ The Treaty of Portsmouth gave Japan the 
right to dominate Korea with control over 
the Liaotung Peninsula, Port Arthur and 
the southern part of the railway the Russians 
had built in Manchuria. She was also given 
control of half of the island of Sakhalin. 

Japan's victories in 1895 and 1905 showed 
how a nation's power could be dramatically 
increased even in the early stages of indus- 
trialisation. Like the Franco-British victory 
over Russia in the Crimean War, the 
Japanese victory over China showed that a 
small nation could defeat a large one pro- 
vided its economy was more advanced. But 
Japan and Russia had reached similar stages 
in their advance towards industrialisation— 
both were well on the way to becoming 
industrial societies, though in 1914 both 
were still more agrarian than industrial. The 
difference between the two countries was 
that the Japanese political system, after the 
Meiji restoration, was more likely than the 
unreformed tsarist system to turn out 
efficient military and civilian leaders. Victory 
was, however, as dangerous for Japan as it 
was for imperial Germany. It concealed 
the long-term weaknesses of the state, and 
bred a feeling of over-confidence. The 
Treaty of Portsmouth set Japan on the 
dangerous road to Pearl Harbour and 
Hiroshima. 

The Russo-Japanese war was an im- 
portant landmark in world history. An 
Asian state had defeated one of the great 
powers of Europe. heralding the end of a 
world order dominated by Europe. The 
economic and military power stimulated by 
industrialisation had ceased to be a mono- 
poly of the white-skinned peoples of the 
world. 


Sun Yat-sen 


Revolution from above had made Japan a 
major world power and its more energetic 
and adaptable leaders had forced the old 
governing class to accept a modern outlook. 
Conversely, in China the grudging accept- 
ance of social and political reforms by the 
governing class opened the way to revolu- 
tion from below. The aftermath of the Boxer 
rebellionsawanoutpouringofrevolutionary 
propaganda from Chinese outraged by a 
regime which had allowed China to suffer 
the humiliation of foreign invasion. 

In 1905 the T'ung Meng Hui was formed 
and served to unite revolutionary societies 
all over China, attacking the Manchu 
dynasty for its failure either to learn from the 
West or to resist its encroachments. The 
T'ung Meng Hui was primarily made up of 
students who had been abroad to study, and 
the leader was Sun Yat-sen. 

Sun Yat-sen, the son of a peasant, was 
born in 1866 near the Portuguese com- 
mercial centre of Macao in southern China. 
He acquired an elementary education on 
western lines from an Anglican school in 
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Hawaii, and continued his schooling in Can- 
ton and Hong Kong, eventually qualifying 
as a doctor. During these years he became 
aware of the need for some sort of revolu- 
tion against the corrupt rule of the Manchus 
in China. 

The failure of the Manchu government 
to assert itself against France in 1885 con- 
vinced Sun that they should be overthrown. 
In 1895, after China’s defeat by Japan, a 
revolutionary society led by Sun was foiled 
in its plans to seize Canton and challenge 
the regime. This was the first of ten attempts 
by Sun to rid China of the Manchus before 

‘their eventual downfall in 1911. : 
- _ During his travels in Europe and America 
_ Sun achieved unintentional publicity for his 
— cause when in 1896 the Chinese legation in 
don involved itself in an international 
incident by holding him prisoner for ten 
lays. More important was the influence on 

‘of European socialism and of radical 

ica. 


he f unded the T'ung Meng 
Society) in 1905, Sun had 


organised enough rebellions—all unsuc- 
cessful—to earn him a nation-wide reputa- 
tion and to give the revolutionary movement 
the rudiments of an ideology. The ‘Three 
Principles of the People’ which he planned 
to realise through revolution were: the unity 
of the Chinese nation, a democratic and 
republican form of government, and a 
redistribution of land to benefit the peasants. 
He foresaw this revolution coming about 
after a period of military rule, which would 
uproot the old order, and a subsequent 
period of local self-government which would 
serve to teach the nation the meaning of 
democratic government. ‘The introduction 
of democracy on a national level would 
complete the revolutionary process. This 
was Sun's attempt to apply an assortment 
of Western ideas to the Chinese Situation. 


The Chinese Revolution 
of 1911 


The spread of revolutionary ideas to the 
army proved to be crucial to the success of 


Above: Yuan Shih-k'ai sets an example in 
westernisation by having his pigtail cut of i 
symbol of the old China. 'Modernisers' hav 
always attached great importance to the 
psychological effects of changing the 5 
personal appearance of their subjects. In ; 
Russia, it was the beard; in Turkey, the fe 
that had to go. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 


Paris.) 


Sun Yat-sen’s plans, which as yet seamed 
obscure to the peasants of China. As 
revolutionaries were forced however 0 
before they were ready because the disco = 
in October 1911 of their headquarters IR 
Hankow led to a disturbance. Troops Te 3 
neighbouring town of Wuchang Tg 
rather desperate bid to start a Sai 
Hankow was seized, a provisional Fol to 
ment was proclaimed and a general C 
issued. 

he ‘Manchus were sufficiently aca 
by the uprising to recall Yuan Shi Tau" 
who had been summoned before by 
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Hsi in 1898 at the time of the hundred days 
of reform. Yuan agreed to take command if 
the Manchus would offer some compromise 
political solution. The dynasty eventually 
agreed to a British style constitutional 
monarchy, and made Yuan prime minister. 
i Meanwhile, the revolutionaries had estab- 
ished control of southern China as firmly 
rs Yuan controlled the north. Sun returned 
Tom exile to become president of the pro- 
visional government in January 1912 and 
en realised that Yuan was too strong to 
€ ignored. He, therefore, offered to step 
own and arrange for Yuan to become 
President of a Chinese republic if Yuan 
would get rid of the Manchu dynasty. As 
an was aiming throughout to secure 
sıpreme power for himself, he fell in with 
ely S proposal. The Manchus found them- 
th es without support, and they agreed to 
ue gbxicanon of their emperor, a boy of 
Chi n February 1912, the last of the great 
ENGR dynasties came to an end. The 
Volutionaries had achieved their aim of 
establishing a republic. 
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The rest of Sun's revolutionary pro- 
gramme, however, was as far from realisa- 
tion as ever. Yuan was bent on using the 
revolution to make himself ruler of China, 
not to make her democractic or socialist. 
And once the Manchus were gane it soon 
became clear that Yuan was their real 
Successor. 

In 1913 a parliament was elected under 
the new republican constitution- Sun or- 
ganised a new party, the Kuomintang, inan 
attempt to fight the elections and unite the 
forces of republicanism which were divided 
as to the future course of the republic. The 


Kuomintang was successful in the elections. 


but almost immediately clashed with Yuan 
over the conditions of a foreign loan. The 


i tary stru r 
a E Yuan crushed. The Kuomin- 


as dissolved, Sun went 
„ and Yuan made himself dictator- He 
died in 1916 after trying unsuccessfully to 
make himself emperor. China fell under the 
ber of ‘warlords’ or military 


trolofanum 
readers who had taken advantage of the 


The Russians pushed south-eastward in the 
late nineteenth century, founding 
Vladivostok in 1860 and penetrating 
Manchuria by the end of the century. At 
that time Manchuria and Korea became 
crucial areas of dispute between Russia, 
China and Japan because of the pressures of 
commercial and military expansion. 


breakdown of the old order to carve out 
little empires for themselves in the pro- 
vinces. Thus she entered a period of conflict 
and turmoil which continued until the 
triumph of Mao's communist movement in 
1949. 
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EUROPE, ASIA AND THE UNITED STATES— 1848-1914 


Western and Central Europe Russia and Asia United States 
IT — 
1850 . 
Great Exhibition in Britain (1851) Taiping Rebellion 
Second Empire in France (1852) 
Crimean War (1853) 
Bessemer steel (1856) Arrow War in China (1856) 
Indian Mutiny (1857) 
First oil well drilled (1859) 
1860 
Kingdom of Italy (1861) Emancipation of Russian serfs (1861) Outbreak of Civil War (1861) 
British make first all iron warship Gatling machine gun (1861) 
(1861) Polish rebellion (1863) Emancipation Proclamation (1863) 
First International (1864) 
Whitehead’s self-propelled torpedo 
(1864) Lincoln assassinated (1865) 
Siemens-Martin open-hearth steel 
(1866) Fourteenth Amendment (1866) 
Battle of Koniggratz (Sadowa) (1866) Transatlantic cable laid (1866) 
England’s Second Reform Act (1867) Purchase of Alaska (1867) 
Austro-Hungarian Compromise (1867) British North America Act (1867) 
First volume of Marx’s Das Kapital 
(1867) 
Nobel manufactures dynamite (1867) 
Meiji restoration in Japan (1868) 
First trans-continental railroad completed 
(1869) 
1870 


T 
Dogma of papal infallibility 
Establishment of German Empire 
(1871) 
Paris Commune (1871) 
i 1 = Alabama settlement (1872) 
First Spanish Republic (1873) 
Gotha congress of German Social 


Democrats (1875) 
Constitution of Third French 
Republic (1875) 
Restoration of monarchy in Spain 
(1875) Midhat Pasha’s Turkish constitution 
(1876) : Bell’s telephone (1876) 
Russo-Turkish War (1877) 
Congress of Berlin (1878) 


— Austro-German alliance (1879) 


Assassination of Alexander II (1881) 


Penjdeh crisis (1885) Canadian Pacific Railway completed 
Indian National Congress (1885) (1885) 
American Federation of Labour (1886) 


Japanese constitution (1889) First Pan-American Congress (1889) 
Brazil becomes a republic (1889) 


SS EE ES —————— DENN 


Western and Central Europe 


Russia and Asia United States 


—— U U 


Bismarck dismissed 


Trial of Dreyfus (1894) 


Diesel’s heavy oil engine manufactured 
(1897) 

French quick-firing artillery (1898) 
Tirpitz's first naval law (1898) 


Bernstein’s revision of Marxism (1899) 
1900 


Great famine in Russia (1891) Sherman Anti-Trust Law 


Populi , 
Franco-Russian alliance (1894) ls 
Sino-Japanese War (1894) 


Marconi invented wireless telegraph (1895) 
Venezuela boundary dispute (1895) 


China leases territory to Powers (1898) 
China's Hundred Days of Reform 
(1898) 

Russian Social Democrat party 
formed (1898) 


Spanish-American War (1898) 


a a- UIU 


First Zeppelin launched 
Labour Representation Committee 


Serbian revolution (1903) 


Franco-British entente (1904) 
Separation of Norway from Sweden 
(1905) 

Separation of church and state in 
France (1905) 

British launch Dreadnought (1906) 


Annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
(1908) 
Lloyd George's People's Budget (1909) 


Boxer uprising 


Commonwealth of Australia (1901) 
Russian Socialist Revolutionary party 
formed (1901) 

Japan allies with Britain (1902) 


Theodore Roosevelt president (1901) 


Wright brothers’ heavier-than-air flight 
(1903) 
Panama independent (1903) 
Russo-Japanese War (1904) 
Bloody Sunday and the October 
Manifesto (1905) 


Russo-British entente over Asia (1907) 
Young Turk revolution (1908) 


Ford’s Model T car begins mass 
production (1909) 


1910 


Portugal a republic 


First Balkan War (1912) 


Assassination of Francis Ferdinand. 


Assassination of Stolypin (1911) 


A ion (1911 
Chinese revolution ( 2 Woodrow Wilson elected president (1912) 


Federal Reserve Bank Act (1913) 


. Pasha (1913) 
Coup in Turkey by Enver Opening of Panama Canal (1914) 


Outbreak of First World War (1914) 
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Bi United 


Aftermath of the Civil War 


Of the dramatic events of the years 1895- 
1905 in Asia none was more momentous 
than the intervention of the United States 
which until then had counted for little in 
world affairs. Her rise to power had been 
noticed with alarm only by the British with 
their imperial interests in North America. 
Europeans were quick to realise the signifi- 
cance of Prussia’s victories against Austria 


- 


and France in the years 1866-70. Prussia. 
transformedintothe German Empire, would 
henceforth be the leading power in Europe. 
The significance of the American Civil War, 
however, fought between 1861 and 1865, 
did not seem so important to the Europeans. 
This was a war which showed, nevertheless, 
more clearly than any of those yet fought in 
Europe, how wars were to be waged in an 
age of industrialism. Moreover, the victory 
of the northern states meant that the United 


States: — 
Industrialisation and Imperialism 


Aftermath of reconstruction; the influx of European immigrants; Progressivism—the 
problems of governing a capitalistic nation; the clamour for influence in Latin America. 


The southern states of America led the 
world in the production of raw co 

for the textile mills of the industria € 
revolution. Many of the cotton grow ers Me 
found it difficult to adjust eui pa 
without slave labour after the Civi t 3 
Above: boats being loaded with colong 
Mississippi port. (Bibliothèque Nati 
Paris.) 
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States of America would survive as an 

entity, whose fast developing industries and 

expanding population would contribute to 

making her a leading world nation by the 

end of‘ he nineteenth century. America’s 

role in Asia at the turn of the century marked 
er emergence as a world power. 


While the Civil War decided the question | 


of America’s unity, it left unsettled the 
uation of what sort of state America was 
we e The war had been fought because the 
m ern states of the federation felt that 
A y were a minority, unfairly discriminated 
Washi by the federal government in 
an and more specifically by the 
anes Se states who favoured the mainten- 
States pun in the territories of tbe United 
Noh he fundamental issue between 
which pis South was that of-Negro slavery. 
feres € South regarded as essential to 
saw th onomy and way of life. The North 
Bu in eventual disappearance of slavery 
Drogas ple part of economic and social 

us S much as critics of serfdom did in 

In s In these same years. 

Gh the new Republican Party elected 
had been Lincoln as president. The party 
high en toadvancea programme of 
nati m Ss and economic development on à 
to SITAE The radical wing of the party, 
anti-slay incoln did not belong, was very 

c SOY and anti-southern in sentiment. 
Challenge (5 ^W the election of Lincoln as a 

ge to their future, however, and the 


secession of ten southern states from the 
union in 1861 precipitated the Civil War. 
The war of southern independence, which 
lasted for four years, involved battles as 
great and devastating as those of Napoleon. 
Tt was not until the southern armies had 
been greatly weakened by divisions among 
themselves that the Confederate general, 
RobertE. Lee, finally surrendered to General 
Ulysses Grant at Appomattox on 9 April 
1865. The industrialised North had defeated 


the agrarian South. 


Reconstruction 


During the course of the struggle, President 
Lincoln had used his wartime powers to 
abolish slavery in the Confederate states— 
set forth in the Emancipation Proclamation 
of 1863—but the victors remained at odds 
as to what that emancipation was to mean 
in practice. Lincoln gave first priority to 
healing the wounds of the Civil War for the 
sake of national unity. As long as the South 
abandoned plans to break up the federation. 
he was prepared to be conciliatory Over 


yorki the practical consequences of 
working out p en f 


:ne the slaves. Thou 
nated in April 1865 in the last days one 
wär, his successor. Andrew Johnson, 
much the same 
however, b 
Senate and 
who believed 


The Ku Klux Klan, founded in 1866 by 
soldiers returning from the Civil War, 
terrorised. former Negro slaves into 
forgetting their new legal equality. In 1871 
Congress gave the president powers to 
suppress the Klan. 

Left: an engraving after a photo by John 
O’Johnson recording the Klan's murder of 
J. Campbell on 10 August 1871. (U.S. 
Information Centre, Paris.) 


victory to impose efficient government on 
the South, and make its leaders conform to 
the democratic political principles which 
America had long proclaimed. 

The radicals had their way in the after- 
math of victory, when most people in the 
North felt that the South should pay a heavy 
penalty for such a bloody and costly war. 
In the South Reconstruction entailed the 
establishment of freed slaves as effective 
citizens, whose votes could be used to elect 
new ‘legislatures in each of the southern 
states, where it was hoped democratic state 
constitutions would be adopted. In par- 
ticular, Reconstruction entailed the en- 
forcement of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the American constitution, which 
abolished slavery everywhere in the country 
and made the national government the 
guardian of every person’s right to ‘life, 
liberty and property’. 

Radical leaders like Thaddeus Stevens 
worked for a more democratic and humane 
system of government in the South. At first 
these radicals enjoyed a good deal of success 
but reform was obtained only by the un- 
scrupulous use of authority which enhanced 
the bitterness between North and South. 
This might not have been so important if 
the reforms could have been made per- 
manent, but popular enthusiasm for reform 
in the North faded in time: after the with- 
drawal of the last federal troops from 


Louisiana and South Carolina in 1877 the 
71 
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Emancipation from slavery did not give 
Negroes security in American societ (y, 
where racial violence increased. 

Above: a lynch mob in action. Southern 
whites were often spurred into orgies of 
killing like this by racist propaganda in the 
press. 

Left: a Negro and a white woman have been 
tied to a post by a racist gang. An under- 
lying sexual taboo was part of the violent 
anti-Negro feeling in the South. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


southern states had again something lik, 
home rule. The radicals had failed. > 

Negroes in the South were left insecur 

i ae : e 
third-class citizens by the failure of radica] 
reconstruction. Immediately after the Civil 
War secret societies like the Ku Klux Klan 
dedicated themselves to keeping Negroes 
in as subservient a position in society as the 
had endured under slavery. Klan intimida- 
tion often took the form of horrifying cruel- 
ties and lynchings. By the end of the century 
southern legislatures had found more syste- 
matic methods of keeping Negroes ‘in their 
place'—like the use of poll taxes to deprive 
them of their right to vote, and the segre- 
gation of public transportation and schools. 

Although the Negroes were little better 
off as freemen than as slaves, they could at 
least escape to the towns in the North, where 
racial discrimination was less blatant. A 
small but important Negro middle class 
emerged, and Negro education developed 
under the leadership of men like Booker T. 
Washington, who saw no future in political 
action, and concentrated on educating 
Negroes to improve their economic well- 
being. The failure to force or persuade the 
South to emancipate the Negroes after the 
Civil War postponed the settlement of a 
problem which was to survive into the 
second half of the twentieth century, and 
prove a source of weakness and embarrass- 
ment when America aspired to the leader- 
ship of a world whose people were mostly 
coloured. 


The great emigration from 
Europe 


Although the Civil War left divisions in 
American society which still persist. America 
did succeed in dealing with the problem of 
immigration. Over 30 million immigrants 
poured into the United States from every 
European country and some Asian ones 
during the nineteenth century. -National 
minorities did not prove a danger to America 
as they had to most European states. and 
immigrants were quite easily integrate 
into American society. 

Most of Europe industrialised too slowly 
to support the continents rapidly rising 
population, and land hunger drove millions 
to the spacious American plains and cities. 
Political, religious and nationalist oppres- 
Sion drove millions of others to the com- 
parative tolerance and freedom of oppor- 
tunity offered by America. Between the 
Civil War and 1890 most of the immigrants 
were German, lrish, British and Scandi- 
navian. Between 1890 and 1914 they camy 
mainly from Italy, Austria-Hungary an 
Russia. As the tide of immigration mounte! 3 
many Americans demanded some estre 
tions especially when Chinese and Japana 
immigration became prominent on the wel 
coast. But there were few restrictions n 
after the First World War. RE 
speaking, Americans were proud of t 
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as the land of the free to which the 
victims of less enlightened governments 
fled; and the booming American economy 
was hungry for all the cheap skilled labour 
Europe could provide. ; 

The opportunities for hard-working and 
enterprising men 1n American industry 
largely explains why most immigrants were 
quite easily assimilated. Immigrants were 
likely to be above average in enterprise, and 
in a society which admired those who raised 
themselves to wealth by their own efforts, 
many immigrants climbed high in the social 
scale within a generation or so. America’s 
educational system overcame the language 
problem and indoctrinated the newcomers? 
children in the rights and duties of American 
citizens. The Democratic and Republican 
party machines were hungry for voting 
fodder, and although organisations like 
Tammany Hall (the famous Democratic 
political machine in New York) were 
notorious for corruption, they made the 
town immigrant feel an active citizen and 
involved him in political life. Corrupting 
*"hand-outs' at least alleviated poverty when 
immigrants were finding their feet in a 
society which did not believe in welfare 
services. 

Immigration on this vast scale enriched 
not only industrialisation but America's 
scientific and artistic development as well. 
For example, Andrew Carnegie, by origin 
a poor Scottish immigrant boy, built up one 
of the largest steel producing companies in 
the world. The German born physicist, 
Albert Einstein, who emigrated to America 
in the nineteen-thirties, revolutionised the 
scientific world with his theory of relativity. 

Nevertheless, people who wanted to re- 
strict immigration argued that the slum 
conditions to which immigrants came and in 
which the unsuccessful ones stayed. bred 
crime and corruption, and lowered the 
standards of city life. The United States tried 
to maintain an industrial society which left 
individuals to sort out their own destinies 
and had little sympathy for failure. The 
Prospects of success were high enough to 


gratify the expectations of most of her new 
citizens. 


tradition 


Railroads linked across the 
land 


Though at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century America had been a thoroughly 
agrarian society, between 1830 and 1860 
mdustrialisation developed rapidly. Because 
of the high labour costs American indust- 
rialists eagerly adopted labour-saving ma- 
Chinery from the other side of the Atlantic 
and improved on it. American workers, Who 
Were generally better educated than those In 
ex anand other Europeancountrieseagerly 
ed the new machines as easing their 
had S. By the time of the Civil War America 

become second only to Britain as 4 
Manufacturing country. 


The plains Indians like the Sioux and the 
Cheyenne, fought a hopeless war between 
1862 and 1886 against the invasion of their 
hunting grounds by white settlers moving 
west. The war was accompanied by the 
almost total extermination of buffalo herds. 


After their defeat the Indians were removed 


to reservations set aside for them on eroded 


and undesirable land. y Y 
Below: a plains battle. (U.S. Information 


Centre, Paris.) 


Above: Buffalo Bill. William Cody became 
a buffalo hunter after returning from the 
Civil War, and later saw service in the 
Indian wars. In 1872 he was persuaded to 
act in a melodrama, ‘Buffalo Bill, the King 
of the Border Men’. His success led him to 
form his own ‘Wild West Show’ which 
became world famous. ( Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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As in Russia, the size of the country made 
thetransportation of goods a major problem 
which could best be solved by a network of 
railways. In Russia industrialisation began 
only when the construction of railways was 
started while America had become an 
important industrial power before the big 
trans-continental lines were laid down. The 
first of these lines, begun in 1863, was the 
result of two separate enterprises, one start- 
ing from Chicago as the Union Pacific 
Railway, the other, the Central Pacific, 
driving east from California. In 1869 the 
two lines came together in Utah after their 
promoters had overcome phenomenal dif- 
ficulties by brutal determination and often 
shady financial operations. Other lines 
stretching across the American continent 
followed in the next twenty years. 

As in other countries America's great 


railway network was an immense stimulus: 


to industry, and American industrialists rose 
to the challenge of providing the coal and 
steel needed in such huge quantities. As the 
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network developed, thecosts of transporting 
raw materials, agricultural produce and 
manufactured goods fell. Apart from the 
economic benefits, the railways, together 
with the simultaneous development of tele- 
graphic and telephone communications, 
helped to supply a sense of unity especially 
valuable in such a sprawling and scattered 
nation. 


The triumph of capitalism 


Although the urban population remained 
smaller than that of the countryside until 
after the First World War, the most striking 
feature of American history between the end 
ofthe Civil War and 1914 was the staggering 
growth of industry. By the time she entered 
the First World War in 1917, the U.S. had 
outstripped every other industrial nation in 
terms of manufacturing output, and she 
could claim the highest per capita income in 
the world. As the leading industrial state 
America was to become the most powerful 


as wel as the Tichest of the great powers, 
am Sone business corporations which 
ns z 1 uring the late nineteenth centu 
t rfed those of Europe. The United States. 
S n more than Britain, offered unrivalled 
Mis e for building great industrial 

mpires. Remarkable and ruthless ind 
rialists, like John D. Rocke een 

) 5 fe 

Andrew Carnegie, emerged. Tey ale the 
world of business as evolving through an 
endless struggle in which the fittest survived: 
and both Carnegie and, Rockefeller who 
survived as the fittest in their industries of 
steel and oil, saw it as their duty to use their 
enormous wealth to benefit the community 
at large. They became philanthropists on 
the same giant scale as their industrial 
enterprises. The Rockefeller Foundation 
continues to finance projects for the benefit 
of society, and Carnegie’s fortune still pro- 
motes educational enterprise in Scotland as 
well as America. 


A conservative aftermath 


The great issue in American politics in the 
ten years after the Civil War was the extent 
to which Reconstruction could impose on 
the defeated southern states the necessity of 
liberty and equality for all its citizens. 
General Grant, the North’s hero in the Civil 
War, became president in 1868 and backed 
the radicals in their zeal to reform the South. 
After the presidential election of 1876, 
however, when a congressional electoral 
commission had todecide the winner, amore 
conservative conciliatory mood descended 
on the Republican Party and the country as 
a whole. The new president, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, favoured an end to the strife with the 
South, and this seemed to be in tune with the 
rest of public opinion. : 1 
With the decline of radical influence in the 
Republican Party, both the main parties be- 
came conservative in their approach toe 
overnment. The Republicans, 
pi os idential election Ss 
d 1912 except for those in an 
ena as a middle-class party witha 
ood deal of working class support. He 
Republicans bore some resemblance to the 
British Liberals, and were similarly in qus 
with the spirit of industrialism. In the late 
tury they became increasingly 


limited ( 
rivate industry 


i government. 
OE = A radical Republicanısm 
idly Democratic during the 


left the South sol fae 
i dred years, anc © 
following “south defended the rights of the 


old landowning class. The Democrati 

Party was also the party of the farmers, wha 
believed their interests were being sacrificed 
to the growing power of big business. Above 
all, the Democrats were for states’ rights and 
against the power of the federal government 
in Washington, and they saw the presidency 
as a means of protecting the states. Their 


_futureroleasthe reforming party of Franklin 


D. Roosevelt's New Deal was still very 
distant. 

_ The presidents in these years of conserva- 
tism were worthy and efficient men, but left 
no great mark on American society. While 
Abraham Lincoln'snamebecameknown the 
world over, Hayes, James Garfield, Chester 
Arthur, Grover Cleveland and William 
McKinley acquired little fame outside 
America. Two of them were assassinated: 
Garfield was succeeded by the sound but un- 
spectacular Chester Arthur, but McKinley, 
who was shot by an anarchist in 1901, was 
succeeded by his dynamic vice-president, 
Theodore Roosevelt. With Roosevelt's ac- 
cession the United States had for the first 
time since 1865 a leader of world stature to 
coincide with her emergence as a world 
power. Roosevelt's energy, which alarmed 
many ofhis fellow Republicans, was to bring 
an end to the era of conservatism. 


Rugged individualism v. trade 
unionism 
Roosevelt came to power at a time when 
strong minorities were becoming openly 
discontented with the way the country was 
run. Both industrial workers and farmers 
had grievances against the system: and al- 
though they failed to change it, their 
behaviour was turbulent enough to draw 
attention to the need for reform. 
Industrialisation in the United States was 
notaccompanied by a rapid growth of trade 
unionism, and employers were in a stronger 
position than those in Europe in these years. 
Millions of immigrants supplied them with 
anever-growing labour force accustomed to 
a lower standard of living and, therefore, 
initially less demanding. The prevailing 


Above: the first “Pony Express’ arrives at 
San Francisco. It was started by the 
American government in 1860 to carry mail 
across the continent to the Pacific coast. 
The horses generally made the journey in 
eight days in all weathers and through 
dangerous Indian country. The service was 
discontinued after eighteen months with the 
introduction of the telegraph. (U.S. 
Information Centre, Paris.) 

Left: an early engine car constructed for the 
army in 1863 by William Mason. Railways 
were of vital importance, ‚for the transport 
of troops and supplies in the Ci ivil War, the 
first war which made clear the revolutionary 
effect of the railway. From a gravure photo. 
(U.S. Information Centre, Paris.) 
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Left: a speech by an A merican suffragette. 
The National Woman Suffrage Association 
was formed in 1869. and merged with a 

ilitant body in 1890. The suffragettes. 


more ni 
led by Susan B. Anthony and others, were 
successful in four states before the end of 


the century. In 1920, the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution gave all 
American women the vote. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
Top: The Cotton Office at New Orleans, 
by Edgar Degas. Degas had an uncle and 
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teenie to: 


two brothers who ran a cotton business in 
New Orleans. He spent six months there in 
1872-3. and this carefully observed scene 
was one of the paintings he brought back to 
Paris. (Musée de Pau, France.) 

Above: troops firing at railroad strikers in 
Pittsburgh. In 1877 a rail strike spread to 
most parts of the country in protest against 
a ten percent wage cut. Strikers defeated 
soldiers sent in by the governor, and the 
strike was only broken when federal troops 
arrived. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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Above: steam thresher used by farmers in 
Dakota at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Wheat production in North and South 
Dakota rose from three million to sixty-two 
million bushels per acre during the eighteen- 
eighties. (U.S. Information Centre, Paris.) 
Below: Henry Ford, driving his first vehicle 
—the quadricycle. The Ford Motor 
Company was founded in 1903, and in 1908 
Ford started mass-producing his Model ‘T’ 
Fifteen million of them had been sold with 
no change of design by 1927. (U.S. 
Information Centre, Paris.) 

Right: a fight between strikers and black- 
legs on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
(Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.). 


philosophy in America favoured Tugged 
individualism which saw trade unions as dis- 
rupting the process by which free enterprise 
created wealth. Middle-class opinion was 
hostile to organised labour; the farming 
community had little interest in orsympathy 
for the problems of factory workers; and the 
courts were likely to find against them in 
disputes. The more militant workers, espe- 
cially thosewith experience of labour politics 
in Europe, tended to become despairingly 
violent when peaceful pressure failed. In- 
cidents like the riot in the Haymarket, 
Chicago, in 1886, when over a hundred 
people were killed or wounded, further 
alienated public opinion and discouraged 
the average worker from pressing for the 
establishment of unions. 

The mainstream of the American labour 
movement abandoned any attempt to play 
politics in the manner of European workers. 
The Knights of Labour, founded in 1869, 
aimed at building a nation-wide labour 
organisation for all kinds of workers. It 
proved too big, unwieldy and lacking in dis- 
cipline to outwit employers willing to use a 
private army ofthired detectives to break up 
strikes. However, smaller unions of skilled 
workers in particular trades had more 
success. The most influential leader thrown 
up by this kind of organisation was Samuel 
Gompers of the Cigarmakers Union. A 
Londoner by birth, Gompers built up his 
union into a closely knit and disciplined one 
with a national fund and welfare benefits. In 
1886a number of these smaller unions joined 
together to form the American Federation 
of Labour, with Gompers as president and 


the dominating personality in the federation 


until 1924. 
Samuel Gompers believed there was no 
point in trying to challenge the entrenched 
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Republican and Democratic parties by 
creating a separate labour party. He was 
hostile to socialism, and worked to secure 
high benefits for his members within the 
capitalist system instead of trying to replace 
the system or even to change it. He tried 
without success to organise the labour 
movements of the world in a new non- 
socialist International. In America, how- 
ever, Gompers' programmehad wideappeal. 
Despite periodicdepressions, prosperity was 
too obviously increasing for many American 
workersto beattracted by ideasofrevolution 
or even radical political change. The 
American labour movement was to develop 
firmly on the lines laid down by Gompers. 
In the period before the First World 
War, however, the American Federation of 
Labour represented only a fraction of 
American workers. Long hours and in- 
security for the majority were not countered 
_ by effective trade unionism or state welfare 
provisions. A number of spectacular, violent 


and unsuccessful strikes towards the end of 
the century made more of an impression on 
public opinion than the ultimately more 
significant work of Gompers. Although 
industrialists were able to withstand the 
demands of frustrated workers, their brutal 
methods in the eighteen-nineties helped to 
swing influential sections of society to greater 
sympathy with the workers’ problems. This 
sympathy was one aspect of the Progres- 
sivist movement which Theodore Roosevelt 
came to represent. 


The Populist Party 


It was a curious fact that in the most 
flourishing industrial society in the world 
the farming community seemed a more 
powerful political force than the industrial 
workers. Farmers had a more deep-rooted 
grievance to express. While workers in the 
towns wanted to reform industrialisation in 
their favour, the farmers opposed the 


capitalist system as a whole. For example, 
they opposed the railway owners who dis- 
regarded the rights of farmers in areas 
through which their railways passed. During 
periods of economic depression the fan 
blamed high interest rates and an inadequate 
supply of credit on the east coast finance 
who wanted to impress foreign investors y 
establishing the gold standard in the Unire, 
States. In 1892 the farmers formed t 
Populist Party. SN 

The Populists denounced the captans 
system as immoral, and in particular, i y 
demanded a reform of the currency to allov 
an unlimited amount of silver conses R 
augment the gold supply. Both Repub Se 
and Democratic party leaders were agre z 
on the need for the gold standard beca ; 
industrial economy had to have a sou = 
currency if it was to attract foreign investo . 
A depression in the mid-nineties inten s 
debate on the issue, and the propagan 1896 
the Populists began to have its effect. In 
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the Democrats split on the currency question 
and nominated as their presidential can- 
didate for that year William Jennings Bryan, 
whose splendid and emotional tirade against 
conventional financial wisdom contained 
the famous words "you shall not crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold’. 

By persuading the Democrats to adopt 
their policy, the Populists enjoyed a re- 
markable triumph. But their triumph was 
short-lived when Bryan lost the election to 
the "sound money" Republican candidate. 
William. McKinley. The immense wealth of 
America’s great banks and corporations 
was enlisted by the Republicans to counter 
Populist propaganda and the powerful 
Oratory of Bryan. Moreover, the country 
was recovering from the depression, an 
Prosperity was returning. 

Whatever the merits of the gold standard, 
the importance of which was probably exag- 
gerated, Bryan's defeat was a significant 
event in American politics. Agrarian 


Far left: immigrants assemble in 

2 th 
One at = en Pacific Station 

taha, Nebraska. The slowness of the — 
United States to restrict immigrati s 
relieved Europe of much of. her surplus 
population during the difficult days of early 
industrialisation. Against this political : 
advantage Europe lost talents it could ill 
afford. (U.S. Information Centre, Paris.} 
Left: a cartoon showing Commander — 
Robert E. Perry in his dispute with 
Dr Frederick Cook as to which of them had 
been the first to reach the North Pole. 
Perry s claim has generally been preferred. 
He discovered the North Pole on 6 April 
1909 on his eighth attempt. Curious 
penguins from the other Pole look on. 
( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
Right: immigrants passing through the 
New York customs house. Print by 
Schuler. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


America had been defeated by industrial 
America. The radical Populist movement 
was backward-looking and romantic. and 
had some affinity with the very different 
Russian populist movement in its hostility 
toindustrialism. By the endofthenineteenth 
century in the United States the future lay 
with industrialism. The campaign of 1896 
was a brilliant rearguard action, but after- 
wards Populism faded, and the Democratic 
Party did not revive until 1912. 


Progressivism—the clamour 


for reform 


armi rotest had failed and trade 
The RES: low to develop. A socialist 


unionism was S 
movement under Eugene Debs attracted 


i ad i ever became a 
widespread interest. but n i 
serious contender for political power- The 


failure of populism and socialism did not 


mean that pub 
however, for at t 


lic opinion was complacent. 
he turn of the century an 


influential reform movement grew up known 
as Progressivism. 

Progressivism arose from a growing 
distaste for the way in which the giant 
corporations pursued their aims without 
regard for the interests of the community as 
a whole. For many intellectuals the idea of 
the “survival of the fittest’ turned sour when 
they saw some of the triumphant survivors. 
The older generation of American capitalists 
were offended by the newer, more ruthless 
brand of tycoon, and resented their success. 
-Muckraking' journalists highlighted the 
seamier side of big business with stories of 
corruption and all sorts of abuses and helped 
to convince middle-class opinion that 
American society was getting out of control. 

Not that Progressivism soughtany radical 
change. Its followers aimed to make politics 
more democratic and to make businessmen 
responsive to public as well as private 
interests. They also favoured a limited 
amount of labour legislation to limit work- 
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ing hours, to compensate workmen for 
injury—the kinds of provisions which were 
becoming standard practice in most indus- 
trial societies. Some Progressives traced the 
causes of corruption and the evils of social 
and political life to immigrants and alcohol, 
and they started campaigns to restrict im- 
migration and to prohibit the sale ofalcohol. 
The more liberal side of the movement 
worked for the right of women to vote. 

This moderate, mainly middle-class 
movement did something towards cleaning 
up the corruption in American political life. 
One important achievement was the adop- 
tion of ‘primary’ elections in many states in 
response to the demand that party voters 
should be directly involved in the nomi- 
nation of party candidates instead of leaving 
it to corrupt party ‘machines’. In general, 
the achievements of Progressivism matched 
its modest aims. 


T.R.—new-style president 


Progressivism gained from the assassin's 
bullet which ended McKinley's presidential 
career and put Theodore Roosevelt in the 
White House. ‘T.R.7. as he was affectionate- 
ly referred to, was an energetic, colourful, 
restless figure with wide-ranging interests 
and many enthusiasms. By the time he be- 
came president in 1901 he had written 


several books, worked ona cattle ranch, and’ 


seen public service as assistant secretary of 
the navy. governor of New York State and 
vice-president of the United States. In every- 
thing he did he took a positive approach to 
the job and attacked corruption and inef- 
ficiency with gusto. Characteristically, he 
had found organising the navy too tame 
during the war with Spain in 1898, and had 
instead played a dashing role as colonel of 
the ‘Rough Rider’ volunteers in Cuba. 
Roosevelt was an appropriate president 
for an age of Progressivism and imperialism. 
very different in style from the conservative 
administrators of previous decades. He 
believed in using his office to ensure that the 
big corporations behaved themselves in a 
more public-spirited way and directed his 
administration to investigate monopolistic 
‘trusts’ in the major industries. In an 
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Right: a Spanish sentry looks out to sea 
from his vantage point in a coconut tree 
during the war in Cuba. The principal clash 
between Spanish and American troops 
featured Theodore Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders in the storming of San Juan 
Hill outside Santiago. ( Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


unprecedented extension of his executive 
office, Roosevelt intervened in a major coal 
mining strike in 1902 to get both sides to 
accept arbitration. In addition, he instituted 
federal control over the rates charged by the 
railways: he put through a pure food act 
which current scandals had proved neces- 
sary. Conservation was another interest of 
the indefatigable Roosevelt, who tackled the 
problem of protecting America’s forests, 
rivers and natural resources from exploita- 
tion by private concerns. 

Roosevelt was in office from 1901 until 
1908, having been returned in 1904 with 
massivepopularsupport. Evenasinterpreted 
by Roosevelt, the presidency did not carry 
enough power to do more than tinker with 
the problems which he and the Progressives 
Saw as urgent. But he made regulation of the 
jungle warfare of American capitalism a 
popular cause to which future presidents 
would return. 


Imperialism in Latin America 


Roosevelt's approach to international affairs 
was as flamboyant as his approach to 
domestic problems, and far more widely 
appreciated. Like the rest of the world’s 
industrial powers, the United States was 
seized with imperialist fervour at the turn of 
the century. 

During the nineteenth century she had 
taken the obvious course of extending her 
frontiers within the north American con- 
tinent. The Indian wars between 1862 and 
1886 resulted from the intrusion by white 
settlers on the hunting grounds of Indian 
tribes like the Sioux and the Cheyenne. 
After numerous Indian attacks on the 
settlers’ camps had been savagely repulsed, 
America’s Indian population was persuaded 
or compelled to settle peacefully in areas 
allocated to them by the federal government. 
War with Mexico in 1846-8 had forced the 
Mexicans to recognise U.S. sovereignty over 
Texas and to cede New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia where gold had been recently dis- 
covered. Settlers had moved steadily west 
during the century, and Americans were told 
by the historian Frederick Jackson Turner 
in 1893 that this moving frontier was the 
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secret of their dynamic national character. 
By the end of the century the frontier was 
‘closed’—the great plains, where the cow- 
boys and the pioneer farmers had left their 
legends, had become settled regions. 

As in Britain and Germany, the achieve- 
ments of the age of industrialism were so 
obvious to the eye, and the changes it 
wrought so rapid, that an exhilarating sense 
of national pride and confidence charac- 
terised the period. The United States now 
looked for fresh fields to conquer with her 
immense economic and military power. 
Alfred Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power upon 
History, published in 1890, strongly influ- 
enced American—and European—opinion 
as to the need for naval bases and colonies in 
the quest for national security and power. 
As in Britain, the popular press sensa- 
tionalised international issues, and aroused 
resentmentandalarmat Europeanencroach- 
ments or interventions in Asia and even 
Latin America. 

Pacific naval bases like Midway and Pearl 
Harbour had already been acquired before 
the imperialist movement got under way. It 
was the war with Spain in 1898 which 
released imperialist passions in America. 
Spain was an especially suitable victim, a 
European intruder in America’s global 
backyard who possessed Cuba and the 
Philippines. She was also a reactionary 
colonial power, whose presence was hated 
by those she ruled. The United States had 
ample opportunity to experience the mixed 
emotions of national interest and sincere 
self-righteousness which were the hallmark 
of imperialism in the industrial age. In 1895 
the U.S. had strongly supported the Cubans 
in their revolt against Spain, which had 
dragged on despite brutal repression by the 
Spanish colonial administration. American 
opinion was angered by events so close 
to her shores, and the idea ofa liberating war 
grew popular. The mysterious explosion 
which destroyed the American battleship 
Maine in Havana excited feelings still 
further. In April 1898 Congress was prac- 
tically unanimous in agreeing to war. 

The ease with which victory was won was 
predictable enough given Spanish weakness 
and distance from her Cuban colony. The 
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defeat of Spain's troops in Cuba and of her 
navy in the Philippines was very gratifying 
to American national pride. By August 1898 
peace was being negotiated : Spain evacuated 
Cuba, and handed over Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines to the United States. Theannexa- 
tion of the Philippines, whose population 
had rebelled against Spain and in the mean- 
time set up their own government. caused 
much soul-searching and debate and was 
considered by some to be an act of colonial- 
ism. The misgivings were sincere enough. 
but imperialistic fervour was stronger than 
the feeling that Philippine self-determina- 
tion should prevail. The argument of a 
civilising mission, so familiar to European 

“ears, eventually proved adequate to con- 
vince the Senate to ratify the treaty signed in 
Paris in 1898. Cuba was evacuated but only 
afterthe Cubans had accepted limitations on 
their freedom to manage their affairs which 
made the island something like an American 
protectorate. 

This was also the year when the industrial 
powers began closing in on China. In 1899 
the United States Secretary of State, John 
Hay. made his famous ‘Open Door’ pro- 
posalto the other interested nations. hoping 
to keep China open to U.S. economic 
penetration. 


Dollar Diplomacy 


American imperialism had thus been already 
Jaunched'in dramatic style when Roosevelt 
became president. and he himself had 

played an important part both in the 


planning and the fighting of the war against 
Spain. Roosevelt wasaconvinced imperialist 
on both moral and. political grounds. He 
accepted the idea that the era in which he 
lived was witnessing the carve-up of the 
world by the most civilised nations, and 
believed it America's duty to join in the work 
of civilisation. If she did not, she would fall 
behind in the race for power and influence in 
world affairs. 

Although Roosevelt was a whole-hearted 
imperialist, he was not a greedy one, and 
concentrated on emphasising America's 
world image and her areas of influence. His 
only really spectacular international coup 
concerned the Panama Canal. When de 
Lessep's attempt to build a canal linking the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans had collapsed in 
financial scandal, the U.S. proposed to take 
over the project. In 1901 they at last got rid 
of the treaty by which they had agreed to 
share construction of the canal with Britain 
and internationalise it. Colombia, through 
whose territory the canal was to pass, put off 
ratifying an agreement by which America 
would get perpetual control ofthe canal area 
in Panama. Roosevelt, angry at the 
hitch, helped to engineer a revolution in 
Panama which declared itself independent 
of Colombia. The U.S. government made 
payments to both the Republic of Columbia 
and the new Republic of Panama and got 
control of the Canal Zone in return. Even 
though Roosevelts action was strongly 
criticised at home, he had secured effective 
control of the future Panama Canal, which 
was opened for traffic in August 1914. 


Left: a scene aboard a captured Spanish 
merchant ship during the Spanish-Americ 
War. The United States enjoyed Over- = 
whelming superiority at sea, and the 
Spanish fleets at Santiago and Manila Ba 
were destroyed with ease. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 


After British, German and Italian inter. 
vention in Venezuela on a debt Collecting 
expedition, Roosevelt, to forestall future 
ventures of this kind enunciated his corol- 
lary of the Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe 
Doctrine, as proclaimed by President 
Monroe in 1823, had declared European 
colonisation or intervention in the Americas 
to beacts unfriendly to the United States. In 
1904 Roosevelt argued that if America’s 
neighbours provoked other powers by fail- 
ing to live up to their international obliga- 
tions, it would be necessary for the U.S. 
herself to act as an international policeman 
in the American continent. In 1907 the 
United States intervened in Santo Domingo 
to collect the customs in fulfilment of 
Roosevelt's doctrine, and left again when 
her mission was completed. 

On the world stage Roosevelt mediated 
in the Russo-Japanese war, and in so doing 
notified the other powers of America’s 
interests in the fate of east Asia. In 1906 
Roosevelt agreed to support a conference 
to settle the dispute between Germany and 
France over Morocco and sent American 
representatives to the conference at Alge- 
ciras. In 1908 he sent the U.S. fleet around 
the world to demonstrate her naval power. 
The voyage boosted American morale, and 
was more significant than perhaps the rest of 
the world appreciated. 

Although Roosevelt was a moderate 
imperialist by the standards of the time and 
had little blood on his hands, the decade 
after 1898 was a landmark in world history, 
signalising the arrival of the richest and 
potentially the strongest state in the world. 


The Republican split 


When Roosevelt’s term of office ended in 
1908 he was succeeded by his Secretary © 
State, William Howard Taft, who had been 
Roosevelt's choice, but who lacked his pre- 
decessor’s skilful political touch. Taft move 
away from the Progressivist stance of ms 
previous administration at a time when the 
tide of public opinion was still flowmg 
strongly that way. 

His administration was to berori” 
memorable for an event quite removed fro 
politics. In 1909 the Ford Motor Company 
in Detroit, Michigan, produced the Mode x 
the first cheap, standardised car to be Grs 
structed on an assembly line. This metho hin 
production brought the motor car wit 2 
the reach ofthe average man’s pocket-boo 
and inaugurated a world-wide expansion 
the automobile industry. 
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When he left office in 1908 Roosevelt had 
gone on a big-game expedition to Africa 
and then a triumphal tour of European 
cities. He returned to the U.S. to find the 
Republican Party threatened with a split 
over the 1912 presidential nomination. En- 
couraged by the enthusiasm with which he 
was greeted, Roosevelt challenged Taft for 
the presidential nomination in 1912, but the 
Republican convention was controlled by 
the conservatives who nominated Taft. 
Roosevelt led his supporters out of the 
convention and organised his own Progres- 
sive Party, also known as the ‘Bull Moose 
party. He stood for re-election on a platform 
of reform in industrial and political life. 

In the three-sided electoral campaign 

which followed Roosevelt and Taft faced the 
Democratic candidate, Woodrow Wilson, 
who won a great victory over his rivals. As 
always, American voting habits did not 
favour third parties. 
. Wilson was an academic who had special- 
ised in law and history and had worked out 
theories about the nature of the presidential 
office and how it could best be used for 
reform. While he lacked Roosevelt's bois- 
terous personality, Wilsonhad great political 
skill. After entering office in 1913 he im- 
mediately called for a series of reforms 
which he had called the New Freedom in his 
Presidential campaign, such as anti-trust 
measures, and he reorganised the national 
banking system by the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913. His interventions in Latin America 
were also in the Roosevelt tradition. Mod- 
erate reform and moderate imperialism 
distinguished America on the eve of the 
First World War. 


Wilson’s dilemma 


The outbreak of war in Europe in 1914 took 
Wilson by surprise. He had so far con- 
centrated his attention on domestic politics 
rather than international affairs, and his 
knowledge of European problems was 
sketchy. Almost immediately his friend and 
confidant Colonel House was sent by Wilson 
to see if the United States could help to 
resolve the conflicts among the European 
powers. House reported more optimistically 
than the situation warranted, and war was 
declared by the various angry nations before 
he had returned to Washington. 

There was no question of the United 
States doing more than declaring her 
neutrality in a struggle so remote from her 
shores. Wilson hoped that she would 
eventually be able to mediate among the 
warring countries and restore peace, as 
Roosevelt had done between Russia and 
Japan in 1905. 3 

it was impossible for the United States to 
remain an aloof and impartial bystander. 
The Allies needed her great wealth of raw 
materials, munitions and manufactured 
goods; and American industry Was eager to 
supply them. They also wanted to prevent 
these goods being sold to the enemy. 
Inevitably Wilson was soon involved in 
trying both to protect domestic interests and 
seek international accord: and gradually 
the threat to United States interests grew to 
such an extent that it submerged the wish to 
mediate and remain neutral. Only after the 
United States had altered the course of the 
ing its armed forces to support 


1 sendi j 
As es was Wilson able to pursue his role 


of peacemaker. 


Above left: Theodore Roosevelt addresses 
voters in the election campaign of 1900 
when he was standing for the vice- 
presidency. His enemies hoped the vice- 
presidency would muzzle him, but 
McKinley's assassination quickly brought 
him to the White House. From a gravure 
photograph. (U.S. Information Centre, 
Paris.) 

Above right: President William McKinley 
being shot by the anarchist Czolgosz at the 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo. He died 
a few days later on 14 September 1901. In 
his first term as president, McKinley had 
introduced high tariffs and had conducted 
America’s first major imperialist venture in 
Cuba and Philippines. ( Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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The outcome of the American Civil War 
was the economic and political consolidation 
of the various states into a powerful nation 
state. The 1890s was a time of great 
imperialistic expansion by the United 
States. Following the Spanish-American 
War they gained the Philippines, Guam and 
Puerto Rico. Cuba was also ceded by Spain 
and ultimately became a U.S. protectorate. 
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Nations 1 


A new centre of gravity in inter 


Monarchy ; Spain 
newcomer ; t 


Bismarck's empire 


Bismarck's German Empire was, like the 
America of Roosevelt and Wilson, charac- 
terised by moderate reform and moderate 
imperialism. German development had in 
some ways paralleled that of America as 
she experienced a steady growth of industry 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and then in the second half expanded at such 
a remarkable rate as to become one of the 
wealthiest and most powerful states in the 
world. Germany, like America, was afedera- 
tion of states with different traditions, and 
these and other sources of discontent 
brought internal divisions which the 
empire’s rulers never succeeded in healing. 


In other respects the German Empire was 
a very different kind of state. Bismarck and 


is successors faced greater problems than 
A esident after the Civil War. 


de that American unity was being 
el While the Americans 
could fight out their own quarrels remote 
from the interference of other great powers, 


i f the German people set them on 
pe nirely different political road from the 
Americans, although their economic de- 


ent was similar. xt 
S RUE centuries Germany had been divided 


national affairs—the German Empire ; the Dual 


and Portugal—nations of unorganised discontent ; Italy— disillusioned 
he dissatisfied nationalities of Austria-Hungary and the Balkans. 


Weert 


Though a democratically elected assembly, 
the Reichstag had no power to ensure that 
the government ruled according to its 
wishes. A hostile parliament would have 
been embarrassing to the emperor whose 
ministers often compromised in practice. 
Above: William II opening the Reichstag in 
1900. (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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up into many different states, ranging in 
size from the very big and powerful, like 
Austria, to tiny and insignificant princi- 
palities. By the nineteenth century the 
number had been reduced to thirty-nine, 
with Austria and Prussia predominating. 
Austria had a German dynasty and was the 
traditional leader among the German states, 
although it was divided into seventeen 


provinces and encompassed many national- _ 


ities besides Germans—Czechs, Poles, Slo- 
venes, Italians, Croats, Serbs and a large 
community of Jews settled mostly in Vienna. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century the 
idea of drawing the German states together 
into one great central European empire 
began to have increasing appeal to the small 
number of politically educated Germans. 
Ideas of nationalism were in the air, and the 
economic advantages of a united Germany 
without commercial and other barriers 
became obvious as trade and industry de- 
veloped. These ideas were realised when the 
king of Prussia, inspired by his brilliant and 
forceful minister. Otto von Bismarck, chal- 
lenged Austria for the leadership of Ger- 
many in the eighteen-sixties. Prussia 
defeated Austria in 1866, and formed the 
North German Confederation. After her 
defeat of France, Prussia was able to go a 
stage further and draw the southern German 
states into her orbit. In January 1871, a 
German Empire was proclaimed, which 
united all Germans except those living under 
the Hapsburg dynasty in Austria. 
Although the new empire was a federa- 
tion of the various German states, for all 
practical purposes it was a Prussian empire 
which Bismarck had created. Until his fall 
from office in 1890 Bismarck was the real 
ruler of Prussia and Germany because of the 
trust placed in him by Emperor William I 
and because of his immense prestige as the 
most successful statesman in Europe. The 
empire’s constitution, however, made the 
emperor the key figure in political life, and in 
1888 there came to the throne a man deter- 
mined to use his power. William I] became 
the emperor of Germany in fact as well asin 
name by getting rid of Bismarck in 1890. 
But whether the emperor or his chancellor 
ruled, the most influential class in Prussia 
was the Junkers, the old landowning aristoc- 
racy from east of the river Elbe. They were 
prominent at court, in the army, and in the 
civil service, and they were looked on by all 
theemperorsas the mainstay of their regime. 
Bismarck was, of course, himself a Junker, 
though of a rather eccentric kind. The 
Junkers and their king dominated Prussia, 
and Prussia dominated Germany, with the 
result that the most dynamic industrial state 
in Europe was controlled by one of the most 
reactionary of the old European aristoc- 
racies. In this respect Germany was closer 
to Russia than Britain, and totally remote 
from the United States. 
Germany was also very different from 
Britainand the U.S. in thestrategic problems 


imposed on her by geography. Access to the 
sea and the power to control it allowed 
Britain and America feel secure during the 
upheavals of industrial change. Japan, once 
she had built a modern fleet, had a similar 
advantage, but Germany was hemmed in 
onall sides by other major powers. Although 
she was stronger than any one of them, a 
coalition of France, Russia and Austria- 
Hungary would be very formidable. The 
only other European power surrounded by 
enemies was Poland, which had been carved 
up by her neighbours. Prussia had come 
close to the same fate more than once, and 
had come to trust in militarism as the only 
way of guaranteeing her survival. Even after 
the establishment of the German Empire 
with its huge resources and proven Strength, 
her rulers felt uneasy about the dangers 
Surrounding them. 

They differed about what should be done 
to make Germany safe. Bismarck suffered 
nightmares about coalitions, but his 


remedies were restrained. He tried to impose 
discipline and unity at home by com- 
paratively mild repression and moderate 
reform. Abroad he tried to make sure that 
Germany was always a member 0 s 
powerful coalition and thus unlikely to 

a victim of one. His successors abandon 


his moderation with calamitous results. 


Semi-democracy 


The more thoughtful members of the oe 
man aristocracy had long realised that De 
could play off the new middle-class emp 
ers against the new lower-class indus in 
workers. Bismarck had stüdied the Wee 
which Napoleon III in France had ae 
universal suffrage to bolster the EX!“ dea 
social order. The Junkers favoured the s St 
that the masses were conservative when i 
led astray by agitators and when their a of 
tions were alleviated by a fatherly sys h had 
overäment—the same thinking whic 
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infl h 
need (he Russian tsar after the 1905 
as usal, Bismarck put the idea into 
Wess mie: more imagination and bold- 
the eee other statesmen. The Reichstag. 
was elect SE of the imperial parliament. 
arrangem ed by universal suffrage, an 
the Nort BG which had been adopted by 
constitutio erman Confederation, whose 
Empire's m Served as a model for the 
up in 1867 e confederation had been set 
cautiousl TES year when Britain had 
in owns LEAD eise better-paid workers 
districts Bis the tenant farmers in rural 
than Dis ismarck could afford to be bolder 
British H oc: The composition of the 
governed aS of Commons determined who 
Cratically A while the more demo- 
power. Mi lected Reichstag had little real 
responsible ta ihe in the government were 
Stag, which o the emperor not to the Reich- 
little co could resist legislation, but had 

ntrol over the budget or the army. 


Moreover, the granting of universal suffrage 
in a country so divided as Germany created 
numerous political parties which the govern- 
ment could manipulate as it wished. The 
upper house of the imperial parliament or 
the Bunderstat was designed to represent the 
states and not their people and was com- 
posed of delegates appointed and recalled at 
leasure by the state governments which 
they represented. 
The various states making up the feder- 
ation also had their own assemblies, the 
Prussian Landtag being the most important 
of these bodies. It was elected by giving 
equal representation to three classes of 
electors—rou the rather 

less wealthy, 
franchise pro assembly of 
Junkers who were ever ready for a coup 
d'état to en the limited democracy which 
Germany had. One of them got à standing 
his colleagues in 1910 when he 


ovation from 1 
declared: “The King of Prussia and the Ger- 


Left: Berlin is decked with flags as.its 
citizens turn out to cheer King William I of 
Prussia on his way to the front in 1870. i 
After the defeat of France he was pro- 
claimed German Emperor in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles. 

Right: Bismarck as seen by a French 
newspaper. Death grips his shoulders, and 
his hands drip with blood as he stares at the 
corpses of his victims. In the background, 
the Germans celebrate their triumph over 
the French. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 
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Right: a military parade before the palace 3 | 
in Berlin. Between 1854 and 1871 every : ! 
major power in Europe had been engaged in EC: i 
at least one war. Only the Prussian army a 
had emerged with an enhanced reputation, 
and was acknowledged to be the strongest in 
Europe. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
Below: Bismarck with Reichstag deputies 
sometime near the end of his long tenure of 
office (February 1888). In March the 
Emperor Frederick III came to the throne 
but lived only a few months. His son, 
William II, quarrelled with Bismarck and 
dismissed him in March 1890. (Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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man Emperor must always be in a position 
to say to any lieutenant: “Take ten men an 
shoot the Reichstag”.' 

The middle class in Germany, which had 
become so prominent with the rise © 
industrialisation, was also unwilling 19 
fight for greater democracy. Its fear 0 
socialism, and the pleasure which so many 
of its members took in gaining even limite 
access to the privileges of the old nobility 
meant that it was firmly on the side of the 
emperor and his government. The govern- 
mental system in the empire was democrate 
enough to allow pressure to be brough 
successfully in exceptional cases, but the 
government's overriding interest Was, for 
industrial growth and the creation of n 
much wealth as possible. Organised lanan 
had no chance of putting fetters on capit 
ism. : 

Thus Bismarck's semi-democratic system 
worked by removing the one issue which as 
daitkaditionally united the mass of Germ 


People i 

En inet the old ruling class—the 

and empl n elected assembly. Employers 
yees could now fight among 


themselve: 
s whi 
Junkers held aE the emperor and his 


Catholics in a predominantly Protestant 
country. While religion had long been one 
ofthe forces which united Prussia, Bismarck 
was now haunted by the divisive effect of the 
Catholics who felt as much Joyalty to Rome 

firmed when 


as to Berlin. His fears were con 
Party emerged as the 


The 
Bis Kultur kampf the Catholic Centre : 
m Marck’s main ai second strongest in the elections to the 
gether the old aim was always to hold Reichstag. They were led by à particularly 
mon from ae ssian state in face of skilful politician, Ludwig Windthorst. 
vier Bn rivals m its borders and from its whom Bismarc detested. 
Victories ms n the eighteen-sixties his In 1871 Bis arck undert ok to subject 
'nited the na t Austria and France had the church. Catholic and Protestant, 
tu € when Gen in nationalist fervour ata tothe authority of the state d make the 
Pee ET liberals were bent on latter supreme 1n both political and religioa 
Auntary state p into a genuinely parlia- matters 1872 the campaign was TEM : 
ether Wars Ve ee Bismarck knew that to expel the Jesuits from the empire. IN d 
Sure Pa be dangerous, he had to 1873 Dr Adal Ik who had t aes € 
wa ER unity without them—a Prussian ministe public worship (5° SE 
Ran had = difficult in the new empire and churche: administe rodu 
Sion he More sed Prussian power but vidual stai not BY aa ones "res known 
ad ernal enemies. This expan- M 5 The Prussian governmen 


was to have the right to veto church appoint- 
ments, to supervise the education of the 
clergy. to control the church's discipline 
over its clergy and generally to restrict the 
church's freedom in various other ways. In 
1875 in those Sees which resisted the new 
laws. grants to the Church were cut off; and 
by 1877 many bishoprics were vacant, the 
bishops having been imprisoned or driven 
into exile, and many parishes were without 
riests for the same reason. 

Bismarck 's attack on the Catholics and 
his speeches against the Centre Party in 
the Reichstag were popular among German 
liberals. Pope Pius IX's denunciation in 
1864 of progress, liberalism and contem- 

rary civilisation had been followed in 
1870 by the dogma that papal decisions on 
matters of faith and morals were infallible. 
The Catholic Church was seen as the enemy 
of reason and progress, and Bismarck's war 
was described asa Kulturkampf, or struggle 


between rival cultures. 
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Above: Bismarck leaves Berlin to the 
cheers of the crowd after his resignation in 
1890. He kept up a stream of attacks on his 
successors until his death in 1898. 

William II and his chancellors tried to find 
the right mixture of guile and intimidation 
which had served Bismarck so well, but the 
precise formula eluded them. (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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Resistance from Germany’s Catholic 
clergy was strong. Fines and imprisonment 
were imposed over and over again, but with- 
out persuading the bishops and priests of 
the need to conform to Falk’s laws. The 
more they resisted, the more Bismarck and 
German Protestants and liberals were con- 
vinced there was a plot against the empire 
inspired by the Pope and Catholic France. 
It was at this time that the royalists in 
France had high hopes of a restoration of 
monarchy, and Bismarck believed that a 
monarchy would start a war of revenge 
against Germany. In 1875 there were signs 
that Bismarck was preparing for such a war, 
perhaps even by attacking France first. This 
"war in sight” crisis moved other powers to 
make clear their opposition to a preventive 
war against France. Bismarck’s exaggerated 
beliefin the Catholicand French danger had 
brought him failure at home and humilia- 
tion abroad. 

The campaign against the Catholics 
proved futile. The Centre Party was not 
destroyed and the Catholic Church was not 


intimidated. After five years of Kular 
kampf Bismarck began to have E 
thoughts. The death of Pope Pius IX in : 
and the conciliatory attitude of his HIM 
Leo XIII gave him the chance to come R 
terms and wind up the affair. Falk resigne : 
in 1879. The May Laws went into disuse © 
were repealed over the next few years, an 
by 1883 the Kulturkampf had died away. 


The Socialist threat 


One of Bismarck’s reasons for deciding D 
the Catholic threat to the empire s un 
less deadly than he had supposed wà ue 
he had sensed another more serious t 
from German socialism. _ à 
In the eighteen-sixties, with gem? 
industrial revolution in full ne i1 
workers' parties had been formed. en 
man Working Men’s Association be- 
founded by Ferdinand Lassalle, y, le 
lieved in the peaceful achievement d Ves tb 
ism through political democracy:, ity they 
working-class votes were in a major y 
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Above right: troops parading along the 
Unter den Linden, the chief street in Berlin. 
Mer Prussia’s victories between 1864 and 
s us her system of compulsory military 
ervice Jor a short term, with a longer 
period in the reserves was adopted by most 
countries in place of the old long-service 
professional army. 
Ye : a Bavarian officer. (Bibliotheque 
ationale, Paris.) 


could usher in socialism. Bismarck was 
interested in Lassalle’s ideas as a means of 
diverting working-class political energies 
into peaceful channels, and he had secret 
talks with him. Lassalle was killed in a duel 
in 1864, but his followers continued to work 
for his ideas. A rival Marxist party was 
formed in 1869. Karl Marx had sent Wil- 
helm Liebknecht to Germany to organise 
labour there, after the foundation of the 
First International socialist movement In 
1864. By 1869 with the help of August Bebel, 
Liebknecht organised enough support to 
set up the Social Democratic Working 
Men’s Party. In 1875 they united with 
he Gotha Congress to 


Lassalle’s group at t } 
put forward their programme which was a 


i f Marx and Lassalle. 
mai ismarck was even more alarmed by 
international socialism than by inter- 
national Catholicism. He thought in terms 
of an alliance of conservative pow eu to act 
against revolutionary conspiracies. qe 
determined to get the Reichstag to pass ‘a 


persecuting the social democrats. Here he 


ran into difficulties, as the National Liberals 
were suspicious of measures which might be 
a precedent for repressing liberalism as well 
as socialism. One of the advantages Bis- 
marck could gain from ending the Kultur- 
kampf was the support of the Centre Party 
for his anti-socialist legislation. 

Bismarck’s campaign was assisted by the 
occurence of two attempts on the emperor's 
life in 1878. Though the would-be assassins 
were not socialists, Bismarck used the inci- 
dents to paint a picture of the empire 
threatened by revolutionary agitators whose 
propaganda drove people to violence. The 
anti-socialist law of 1878 banned public 
meetings and other open political activities 
by socialists. 

Like the Catholics, the Social Democrats 
were strengthened by the persecution which 
was too mild to achieve its purpose. Bis- 
marck had exaggerated tlie threat to Ger- 
many's unity. 

After Bismarck was forced to resign in 
1890 theanti-socialist law was dropped. The 
Social Democratic Party was reorganised in 
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Above: German women meet over a pint of 
beer to discuss their working conditions. 
Germany had the most powerful working- 
class movement in Europe, but it weakened 
its prospects of success by deep divisions 
over policy. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


1891 with a full-blooded revolutionary pro- 
gramme on Marxist lines, which seemed to 
confirm Bismarck’s worst fears and to prove 
him right. But the revolutionary ardour of 
the German Social Democrats was of the 
surface variety. A booming economy con- 
vinced German trade union leaders that 
they could win high benefits for their mem- 
bers within a capitalist system. In elections 
to the Reichstag the Social Democrats went 
from strength to strength until in 1912 they 
were the biggest single party. This seemed to 
suggest that with time they might become so 
powerfully supported in the country as to 
force concessions from the regime; but 
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behind therevolutionary slogans and despite 
provocative action by employers and the 
government, the Social Democrats gradu- 
ally became part of the ‘establishment’. 

The change of climate was summed up in 
the writings of Eduard Bernstein, an influ- 
ential German socialist, who put forward 
his revisionist Marxist theory. Bernstein 
argued that socialism would not arise from 
the breakdown of capitalism as Marx had 
predicted. Capitalism had learned how to 
adjust itself to major crises. As capitalism 
led to a wider distribution of wealth, social 
tensions would die down and society would 
move towards socialism as the most reason- 
able and ethical way of living. Bernstein 
became an arch-villain to orthodox Marx- 
ists, and ‘revisionist’ is still their deadliest 
term of abuse. 

Although Bernstein’s views were Officially 
denounced, the Social Democrat Party 
moved steadily towards his position in 
practice. With more tolerance on the part of 
the government they would have been more 


easily reconciled to peaceful change. a 
was Bismarck and his successors helpe 4 
keep the revolutionary wing of the party 
alive. 


A paternalistic welfare state 


Bismarck’s failure to suppress socialism OF 
the Catholic Church showed he was io 
at his best in pursuing negative policis i 
foreign affairs his greatest triump: 2 rion 
been the result of bold and aggresive a S 
notably the wars of the Eigen D 
later attempts to ward off a Frenc ETE 
revenge by keeping France isolate os 
much more clumsy and in the end ers 
ful. Similarly, in Germany itself Bim SIE 
genius was displayed not in the Pins 
kampf or the anti-socialist law buu 1867 
bold adoption of universal suffrage ! oar 
and the welfare legislation of his later " ed 
Bismarck realised that the best ant et 
the socialism he feared was for es Pathe 
provide enough welfare services to ta 
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Above: Major Hermann von Wissmann, the 
German officer and explorer, in action in 
east Africa. Wissmann was sent out in 

M arch 1889 to restore order after a revolt 
against the rule of the German East Africa 
Company. He quickly suppressed the rising, 
and stayed on to promote German interests 
in the area of what is now Tanzania. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


edge off the German workers’ appetite for 
change. The old idea of the ruler being the 
father of his people and alleviating their 
sufferings was still as strong as the liberal 
idea of people providing for themselves by 
enterprise and initiative. Bismarck could, 
therefore, depend on support from the 
Junkers for state welfare schemes. 

He began in 1881 with a bill providing for 
accident insurance. The National Liberals 
Opposed the legislation as being socialist, 
and were deaf to arguments that welfare 
Measures would divert the workers from 
wanting power to redistribute wealth them- 
selves. Eventually Bismarck got his measures 
through: a bill providing for sickness insur- 
ance was passed in 1882, and his accident 
insurance bill went into effect in 1884. In 
1333 he introduced an old-age insurance 

Although Bismarck's welfare legislation 
was in the old paternalistic spirit, the 
Measures proposed were in tune with the 
needs of an industrial age. It was a states- 


manlike and imaginative programme, valu- 
able in itself and a precursor of the twentieth 
century welfare state. Other nations copied 
it or drew inspiration from it, and the British 
later followed the German example. 

By introducing ‘state socialism’ after his 
anti-socialist law, Bismarck failed in his 
main purpose. The working class was not 
converted from socialism, and the continued 
persecution of the Social Democrats con- 
vinced them of the enmity of the old ruling 
class. Even though socialism survived as the 
favourite creed of the German industrial 
workers it was less of an immediate threat 
to the regime. It would have been even less 
ofa threat if Bismarck had simply stuck to 
his legislative programme for old age pen- 
sions and industrial insurance. His creative 
statesmanship paid off in the age of democ- 
racy and industrialism. 


Restrained imperialism 


Just as Bismarck had some success in his 
bid to satisfy German socialist yearnings, he 
also managed to satisfy nationalist urges by 
his adoption of imperialistic tactics Over” 
seas. Although he preserved the old regime 


i by a popular and victorious 
in Gee “1871 hecouldnotafford 


ign policy, afte h 
ORRE pires being destroyed by 
further adventures. He sensed that the 


t of easy victories was Over because 
es was How the strongest power In 
Europe—and as the strongest, the pes 
likely to arouse hostile coalitions. He ere- 
fore spent the next twenty years building up 


coalitions himself and trying without much 
success to persuade the rest of Europe that 
Germany had got all she wanted. 

A new outlet for German nationalism was 
found in overseas expansion, as agitation 
grew for an active colonial policy. Books 
and pamphlets glorifying imperialism pro- 
liferated throughout Germany to satisfy the 
popular belief that an empire was something 
no great power should be without. Bis- 
marck was not himself swayed by these 
arguments, and was sceptical of the value of 
colonies: but the growing membership of 
colonial societies after 1882 showed that it 
was a popular cause. By supporting an 
imperialistic foreign policy Bismarck could 
perhaps rekindle the spirit of national unity 
shaken by his campaigns against the Catho- 
lics and Social Democrats. 

In 1882 he promised protection to a Ger- 
man trader, Lüderitz, if he could acquire 
territory in south-west Africa not already 
claimed by another power. This was the first 
step in a dramatic imperialist campaign, 
which brought Germany a sizeable African 
and Pacific empire in the space of a few 
years. 

Bismarck embarked on this with less care- 
ful preparation than he had devoted in the 
past to major international ventures. In 
1884-5 he got involved in an unnecessary 
quarrel with Britain over German ambitions 
in south-west Africa by failing to make his 
policy clear; but he soon adjusted himself to 
this new and unfamiliar field of inter- 
national politics. There was still plenty of 
room to expand in Africa and the Pacific 
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without offending France, Italy or Russia: 
and the only power he risked quarrelling 
with was Britain, the least dangerous 
opponent for Germany. Between 1885 and 
1890 Bismarck established a satisfactory 
working relationship regarding imperial 
questions with Lord Salisbury, the British 
prime minister. He found his new overseas 
interests useful weapons in blackmailing 
the British to side with him in European 
affairs. 

The acquisition of a German colonial 
empire was a popular move, and the 
spectacular exploits of explorers like Karl 
Peters excited the imagination and pride of 
the German public. Imperialism also re- 
sulted in increased influence in international 
relations, as the interests of the other 
powers shifted outside Europe. The colonies 
however proved of little economic value, 
and the Germans began to feel cheated and 
jealous of the other powers who seemed to 
have got more than their fair share of the 
spoils. This attitude was dangerous. Bis- 
marck had been able to keep German 
nationalism from demanding more than 
Germany could safely try to get. His 
successors were less cautious. 


Germany catches up 


Bismarck’s successors abandoned his 
moderate imperialistic policies because the 
immense increase in German strength 
brought about by industrialisation made 
moderation seem less necessary. The addit- 
ional factor of their neighbours—especially 
Russia—eventually acquiring the same 
amount of power from industrialisation 
made a quick and drastic solution to Ger- 
many's strategic problems seem all the 
more necessary. 

The lead which Germany had built up 
over countries like Russia, France and 
Austria-Hungary during the second half of 
the nineteenth century was remarkable 
enough to strongly influence her rulers. Her 
population grew rapidly from about 40 
million in 1870 to 66 million in 1913. By the 
early eighteen-eighties there were roughly 
as many Germans engaged in industry as in 
agriculture and by 1907 there were nearly 
twice as many. German production of coal, 
iron and steel—key industries in the indus- 
trial revolution in the nineteenth century— 
leapt to quantities comparable with the 
output of Britain though well behind that of 
America. Alfred Krupp had already built 
up his steel works at Essen into one of the 
Major establishments of its kind in the 
world. Germany became a major ship- 
building country more or less from scratch. 
In the newer electrical and chemical indus- 
tries, whose power to speed up production 
and create new materials and goods was so 
great as to constitute something like a 
second industrial revolution, Germany was 
particularly advanced. The automobile in- 
dustry was pioneered by men like Gottlieb 
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Daimler who patented his small high-speed 
internal combustion engine and in 1890 
founded the Daimler motor car company. 
Germany had not merely caught up with 
the pioneer of industrialism, Britain, but 
she was in the van of progress towards the 
science-based industries of the twentieth 
century. 2 

Prussia had played an important part in 
initiating Germany's industrial revolution. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century 
the Prussian government created a customs 
union, the Zollverein, to remove the barriers 
to trade produced by so many German 
frontiers. In order to improve transportation 
between her widely scattered provinces, 
Prussia encouraged the establishment of a 
network of railways, which were eventually 
to be nationalised. The value of technical 
education was realised by Prussia early in 
the century, and this farsightedness was to 
pay rich dividends later on. After Prussia's 
acquisition of Schleswig-Holstein in 1866 
the Kiel Canal was built linking the North 
Sea with the port of Kiel and the Baltic. 
Prussia’s annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
after the war with France in 1870-1 brought 
in important iron-ore deposits. 

Once the state had overcome political 
resistance to economic growth, there was a 
ready response from private enterprise. 
Joint-stock companies blossomed in the 
middle of the century, and later on Ger- 
many, like America, became the scene of 
giant industrial undertakings. The big com- 
panies tended to co-operate more and more 
towards the end of the century, drawing 
together in associations known as ‘cartels’ 
to fix prices, share out the market and avoid 
over-production. The great German elec- 
trical combine A.E.G. was an example of a 
successful cartel. As in America the banks 
were important to industrial growth, as they 
supplied credit to investors, helped to 
organise cartels, financed overseas projects 
and became involved in the running of 
industries by being represented on manage- 
ment boards. Capitalism flourished in the 
Prussian state controlled as it was by a pre- 
industrial monarchy and aristocracy. By 
1914 Prussian leadership had contributed 
much towards making the German empire, 
together with America and Britain, the three 
most industrialised and powerful nations 
in the world. 


William II and Germany’s 
world role 


In 1890 Bismarck was forced to resign his 
chancellorship after a quarrel with the 
young Kaiser, William II. His successors as 
chancellor — Caprivi, Hohenlohe, Bulow 
and Bethmann-Hollweg— were men of 
lesser ability and easily manipulated by 
William II who was intelligent and imagina- 
tive, but impetuous and easily persuaded of 
the value of dramatic departures in policy. 
William II was to prove himself too much 


infected by nationalist fervour to be able to 
use it in the calculating and cautious manner 
of Bismarck. : 

As soon as Bismarck had resigned 
William II's government began the blunder- 
ing course which was to’ lead them to the 
disasters of the 1914 war. They refused to 
renew their alliance with Russia, and they 
signed the Heligoland treaty with Britain. 
The alliance with Russia had always been 
regarded by Bismarck as crucial to German 
security. He knew that France would a 
be an enemy as long as Germany contro e 
Alsace-Lorraine, but that Germany S 
feel confident of defeating France if she WE" 
isolated from and unallied with Austria 
Hungary or Russia. 

T nike sure there was no link peu 
Vienna and Paris Bismarck had need 
an alliance with Austria-Hungary TW rid 
which was to last down to the First Wo 
War. An alliance between Paris an el 
Petersburg Bismarck knew could be aS 
more dangerous. Although Russia 
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Above: a French cartoon of William II on 


Britain, allowing big concessions in Africa one of his world tours. The emperor excited 


Suspicious of Germany and frequently at making a major colonial agreement with 


odds with Austria-Hu i ck had 
succeeded with great S in forming a inreturn for the island of Heligoland, which both alarm and ridicule by his sweeping 
Three Emperors’ Alliance with Russia and the British had controlled since the Napo- pronouncements about the international 
Austria-Hungary between 1881 and 1887. leonic Wars. The Heligoland Agreement situation during his travels. A taste for 
When his two allies quarrelled over the was spectacular enough to convince Russia international drama was common enough 
Balkans, he made a separate Reinsurance and France that Britain must have for all among the world’s leaders at this time but 
treaty with Russia. It was this latter treaty practical purposesjoined the Triple Alliance, William was rather more indiscreet than the 
which William II refused to renew in 1890. Russia began to move towards ithe fateful athere ner Naliona d 
illiam’ i ; , i i nce. France ha ve left: E ne 
William’smotives weresound. Bismarck’s step of an alliance with Fra! TTE dratulates the winner of the Gordon Bennett 


Policy was complicat i d from isolation, an 
ed and difficult to emerged 7.77 - - Thi POR. 
Operate. It was Dd Cae to remain friendly policy was in ruins. motor trophy. This competition was started 
y William II's Germany never overcamethe by James Gordon Bennett, Jr, the editor of 

the New York Herald, who established 


with two powers who disliked one another i 

sodes ] K : ted by the Franco-Russian ewi \ s , 

dee Er CE dec o Poo 

with Britain. A combination of Germany, tO bring about. Although Britt ES ili ER 

Austria-Hungary, Italy (who had joined the difficulties made her en nin. what 

other two in 1882) and Britain might be favour on an alliance Ni S bat 

enough to deter both France and Russia. she wanted more was AE Ir E Russia 

Even though Bismarck had tried and failed her chief colonial nos m ontwo fronts 

lo make an alliance with Great Britain Germany could not Ri s knowing that 

ea lI and his ministers went on y st help in and a war could be of little 

ing the . They there- Britt i 

fore followed um Stuff of em py value. Though there was no real basis Toca 
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alliance, William II maintained his belief 
that the British would eventually be forced 
into an agreement on Germany's terms. 

Imperialist emotion was, moreover, con- 
tinuing to grow in Germany in the eighteen- 
nineties, and William II was infected by it. 
The new generation in Germany thought in 
global terms like the British, the Americans 
and the Russians. Germany was becoming 
less worried by the prospect of what would 
happen in Europe, and more concerned by 
the thought of being dwarfed by the great 
world empires. Thus there developed a 
feeling that Germany must assert herself on 
the world stage more boldly than in the 
Bismarck era. A few colonies were not 
enough—after 1898 the Kaiser’s foreign 
policy was geared to the acquisition of 
‘spheres of influence’ and an overseas 
empire. 

Hence Germany enthusiastically engaged 
in the battle for concessions from China. In 
1898 Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz set in 
motion his plans for a great fleet. German 
financing of the Baghdad railway project 
from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf 
was one of many signs of German influence 
in the Ottoman Empire. In 1905 Germany 
made clear her interest in the decaying 
state of Morocco. 


Run-away expansion 


Germany's world policy got her into far 
more difficulties than would have been 
involved in handling Austro-Russian rela- 
tions in the Balkans. Tirpitz’s naval pro- 
gramme alarmed Britain so much that she 
decided Germany was a greater threat than 
either France or Russia. The agreements 
reached between Britain and France in 
1904 and between Russia and Britain in 
1907 shifted the balance of power and 
made Germany's position in Europe more 
hazardous than ever before. German back- 
ing for Austria-Hungary in the Balkans and 
her growing influence in the Ottoman 
Empire worsened her relations with Russia. 
When the consequences of a world policy 
proved to be growing isolation, the Kaiser 
was strongly criticised. The Moroccan 
crisis of 1905-6 showed how isolated Ger- 
many was, and her reputation was further 
damaged by revolt against German rule in 
south-west Africa. The Catholic Centre 
Party which since the end of the Kultur- 
kampf had supported the government in 
return for valuable concessions, now op- 
posed the government and joined the left 
wing parties in refusing fundsforthecolonial 
war and demanding a reform of coloniat 
administration. 

In 1907 Chancellor von Bulow held a 
general election which was dominated by 
the question of Germany’s world policy. 
Nationalist and imperialist societies worked 
hard on the electorate, and their arguments 
made a considerable impression. Von 
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Left: Hungarians mourn the death of 
ajos Kossuth, the nationalist leader, who 
had fled from his homeland after the failure 
to establish Hungarian independence in 
1848-9. He remained in exile until his 
death in 1894, but he was always a source 
of inspiration for those Hungarians who 
wanted to break away entirely from the 
Habsburg Empire. ; 
Below: the assassination of the Empress 
Elizabeth on a quay at Geneva on 


10 September 1898, by an Italian anarchist, 


Luigi Luccheni. Elizabeth, the wife of 

of Emperor Francis Joseph, had deserted 
Vienna and wandered distractedly over 
Europe after the tragic death of her son 
Rudolph. ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


Bulow’s claim that 
1 the govern 
being prevented from E Germanys 


world power by meddlin i 
N y g from the o - 
aan parties was Sympathetically 

e Social Democrats, who had been 


attacked as ‘anti-national’ were shattered 


and lost half their seats in the Reichsta 
The appeal to nationalism h de 

ad succeeded. 
The electorate was clearly responsive to the 
idea of Germany as a world power, and 
the Social Democrat advance had been 
checked. Therewasnodoubtthatnationalist 
and imperialist sentiment was strong in all 
sections of society. In the years that followed 
despite intensified industrial trouble the 
government maintained its ability to rally 
the nation with an expansionist foreign 
policy. 

This was a dangerous consolation. Crisis 
succeeded crisis among the European coun- 
tries, and Germany's leaders became ever 
more nervous and frustrated as the hostility 
of France, Russia and Britain grew. Since 
Bismarck's time the influence of the army 
in politics had greatly increased. The army 


thoughtin terms ofa future war which would 
finish Germany's enemies in Europe once 
and for all. Political leaders dreamed of a 
Europeaftersucha warin which the German 
frontiers would be extended so far as to 
make her secure against all possible enemies. 
Once secure in Europe, Germany could take 
her proper place on the world stage. In 1914 
they succumbed to their dreams. 


The Habsburg Empire after 
1848 


Both Germany and Russia ruled over other 
nationalities, notably the Poles, who were 
kept in subjection by discriminating tactics. 
The presence of active political nationalists 
like the Poles was disturbing to governments 
bent on national unity. Bismarck tried to 
*Germanise’ the Polish provinces of the 
empire, and the tsars tried to *Russify' their 
various non-Russian groups, from whom 
many of the leading revolutionaries were to 
come. 

Neither Germany nor Russia, however, 
had to deal with nationalities as various 
as those comprising the Habsburg realm 
—Germans, Hungarians, Czechs, Poles, 
Croats, Italians, Ruthenians, Rumanians, 
Slovaks,’Serbs, and Slovenes—with no one 
national group outnumbering the others. 
Though the Habsburg dynasty was German 
in origin, and Germans were the pre- 
dominant group in their Empire, in terms 
of numbers the Germans amounted to less 
than a quarter of the population. The next 
largest nationality were the Hungarians, 
who until 1848 gave most trouble to the 
Habsburg rulers. In 1848, however, when 
revolution engulfed most of the European 
states. the other nationalities showed them- 
selves ambitious for greater freedom or 
even independence. = 

Although the Habsburg Empire nearly 
disintegrated as a result of the uprisings of 
1848. it did not finally break up until 1918 
towards the end of the First World War. 
The seventy intervening years saw the 
emperor, FrancisJ oseph. whohad succeeded 
to the throne in 1848. desperately trying to 
keep his empire together. He failed because 
he fought three wars and lost them all. If 
he and his ministers had been less obsessed 
with the problems of nationalist minorities, 
or more successful in solving them, they 
might have seen more clearly that economic 
backwardness was the secret of Habsburg 

reakness. 
ve empire survived in 1848-9 because 
the army was strong enough to crush the 
Czech and Italian rebels and to recapture 
Vienna. and because the Russian army 
helped in defeating the Hungarians. Francis 
Joseph tried in the eighteen-fifties to follow 
up the victory over the rebellious nationali- 
ties by a system of direct rule from Vienna. 
German civil servants and German police 
were set to rule over the non-German 
nations, and national rights and privileges 
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were swept away. The minister of the 
interior, Alexander Bach, was charged with 
the “Germanisation’ of the empire, which 
became known as the Bach system. 

It is possible that if the Habsburgs had 
been able to concentrate on maintaining 
this centralised absolutism for a generation 
or so national resistance might have died 
away. But the Habsburgs could not hope 
for enough time to make the Bach system 
work, and like the Prussians, they were 
surrounded by enemies only too anxious to 
exploit their difficulties. Their only friend 
was the Russian tsar, who believed that 
monarchs must stand together against revo- 
lution, but they lost Russia's friendship by 
exploiting her difficulties during the Crimean 
War. 

In 1859 war came with Piedmont and her 
ally, Napoleon IIl’s France. The stake was 
Habsburg control of Italy, and defeat would 
mean that Habsburg control in the Italian 

eninsula would be confined to Venice. It 
would also mean that a united Italy could 


come into being—another probable enemy 
on the frontier. Austria’s defeat, which was 
largely due to the disaffection of the 
Magyars and Slavs, encouraged the Hun- 
garians to resist the Bach system at a time 
when the Habsburg government was in no 
position to persist with it. 

A state of emergency followed during 
which Francis Joseph was forced to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a 
federal state system of rule, allowing each 
nationality within the empire the autonomy 
guaranteed by its historic constitutions. The 
“October Diploma’ which restored the old 
local diets, was issued by Francis in October 
1860, but its terms satisfied nobody, and 
another constitution was announced in 
February 1861 (the “February Patent’). This 
returned to something like centralised 
government, but with a representative 
assembly in Vienna. 

Although Austria had become a consti- 
tutional state, this was bound to be a 
temporary arrangement because of the 


RT 


EN 


Hungarians’ hostile attitude. The seis 
of a new war was looming up, this time w1 3 
Prussia. Francis Joseph knew that to En 
another war with the Hungarians ready 2 
revolt would be like fighting with one s 
tied behind his back. He opened negoti i 
tions with the most realistic and Hur 
like of the Hungarian nobility, Ere 
Deak, but before a compromise cou! te 
reached, war with Prussia broke out in 
summer of 1866. 


The Compromise of 1867 


The first of Francis Joseph's wares lt 1852: 
had destroyed Habsburg power in A SG 
forced him to realise that a SCHEN The 
with the Hungarians was essentia SUME 
second disastrous war for the EP a 
fought for the leadership of Germa dus ies, 
was quickly won by the Erussien Con 
directed by Helmuth von Molt SS er 
sidering the ease of the Esa n 
Bismarck’s terms were mild— Eru 
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domination of northern Germany, and the 
transfer of Venice to Italy, which had been 
prussia’s ally in the war. 
After the signing of the peace treaty 
Francis Joseph resumed negotiations with 
the Hungarians, knowing that he was in no 
osition to haggle with Deak over terms. 
The Compromise worked out between them 
rovided for a unique political system 
whereby Hungary should have her own 
constitution but accept the Habsburg em- 
peror as the king of Hungary. Although the 
Compromise was far less than what many 
Hungarians demanded, it was far more than 
what Francis Joseph would have consented 
to before the war with Prussia. The essential 
feature of the Compromise, which was 
formally accepted in 1867, was that it gave 
the Habsburg Empire three governments. 
The central government consisted of the 
emperor and three common ministries—for 
foreign affairs, the armed forces and finance. 
Austria’s government was based on the 
February Patent, with the emperor as a 
constitutional monarch, and a complicated 
system of representative assemblies in 
Vienna and in the provinces to be elected by 
aneven more complicated voting procedure. 
The Kingdom of Hungary was also a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with a two chamber 
parliament elected in such a way as to assure 
Hungarian predominance. County assemb- 
lies were to have nominal control over local 
matters, and were again to be Hungarian 
dominated. The emperor still had very con- 
siderable power in practice, though he 
would find it hard to have his way in Hun- 
gary without parliamentary support. 

This ‘dual monarchy’ of Austria-Hungary 
ed until the end of the First World 
a ip H made the Hungarians and the Ger- 
oat e ruling nationalities within the 
ERE at the expense of the Slavs, who in 
un rs made up nearly half the total 
Rs on! Count Gyula Andrässy, who 
nen eäk negotiate the Compromise, 15 
Yon] ue have said to Francis Joseph: 
hee ook after your Slavs and we will look 

ours’. 


The fear of disintegration 


enough Andrassy’s remark sounded 
oar on both the Austrian and Hungarian 
fan Pee at first approached the ques- 
tee ‚the other nationalities within their 
Es in a liberal enough fashion. 
with d Joseph was above all concern 
Spécial survival of his dynasty and had no 
AS affection for the Germans in the 
only id of the empire. They made up 
Ene third of the population there, and the 
of thew was alarmed at the allegiance many 
empire showed towards the new German 
Suppo to the north. He was inclined to 
Sis rt demands for special rights from the 
à dui the Czechs especially, the most 
Hh ed of the Habsburg Slavs. From 
pest, Deák and his colleagues gave 4 


measure of autonomy to the Croats, and 
introduced laws to enable the various 
nationalities to use their own languages as 
far as possible in their dealings with officials 

Within a few years the two parts of the 
empire diverged in their approach to the 
nationality question. In Austria, Francis 
Joseph continued to experiment with laws 
to avoid tension between the Germans and 
the Slavs. Czechs and Poles were prominent 
in Count Eduard Taaffe's ministry, which 
was in office from 1879 to 1893. One of 


Taaffe's successors as premier was Count 
In 1907 uni- 


Badeni, a Polish landowner. In n 
versal suffrage was introduced in Austria. 
Although the Germans and Czechs con- 
be bitter enemies despite all 


tinued to I 
attempts at compromise, the Habsburg 
dynasty remained remote from thesquabbles 
and persisted in their efforts to reach a 
settlement. 

In Hun the moderates who had 


iated the Comp omise were soon re- 
Edi isza’s Liberal Party 


Kálmán Tis 
placed by jection of 1875 and stayed 


ISZa. 


iis vu ifts to con 

and able politician, used his giits n- 
solidate ine supremacy of the Magyars E 
their half of the empire. By means ol. u : 
tion laws he tried to force the chi drea o 
other nationalities to learn ok eps 

ve 
and the g0 Les 


long Magyar was mai z 
Dee of the government— to be used in 


Left: Emperor Francis Joseph receives 
members of the upper house of the 
Hungarian parliament. 

Above: German officers in Africa. The 
colonies did not pay their way, and German 
investors showed no enthusiasm for them. 
The belief that the best pickings had been 
lost in the scramble for African and Asian 
territories caused the Germans deep 
frustration. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


railways, post offices and schools. This 
process of Magyarisation was resisted by 
the Slavs and Rumanians, but it stimulated 
demandsamongstill moreextremenational- 
iss for a complete break with Vienna. 
Francis Joseph countered these demands by 
backing the popular idea of universal 
suffrage. This would have swept away the 
Magyar nobility, who had kept power in 
their own hands. 


The Yugoslav problem 


The nationality question took a new and 
dangerous tum for the Habsburgs when 
states surrounding the empire began to cast 
acquisitive eyes On areas of the empire 
inhabited by their fellow nationals. Italy 
had never given up hope of bringing those 
Italians still under Habsburg rule into the 
kingdom of Italy. Rumania, independent 
since 1878. wanted Transylvania where 
Rumanians were subject to Hungarian rule. 
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ost dangerous of all was Serbia who saw 
herself as the Piedmont of the Balkans, and 
hoped to unit the South Slav people under 
the Serbian monarchy in much the same 
way as Piedmont had united Italy. As so 
many of the South Slavs lived in Austria- 
Hungary such a programme could only be 
accomplished at the expense of the Habs- 
burgs. It was determination to stop Serbia 
fomenting revolution in her South Slav 
provinces that decided the Dual Monarchy 
to try to destroy Serbian power in the 
Balkans. The assassination in June 1914 of 
the heir to the Habsburg throne by a 
Serbian student gave her a pretext. After 
delivering an unacceptable ultimatum to 
the Serbian government and insisting that 
the government was behind the assassina- 
tion at Sarajevo, the Austrians declared war 
on the Serbs on 28 July, and thus pre- 
cipitated the First World War. Francis 
Joseph’s third war brought an end to the 
empire, whose various nationalities would 
found their own small independent states. 

Such a drastic solution was probably un- 
necessary. Although there was serious dis- 
content in Austria-Hungary, as in every 
other state, only a minority of extremists 
wanted to break up the empire. What most 
of the nationalists wanted was more privi- 
leges within the empire. Probably no solu- 
tion satisfactory to Germans, Hungarians, 
Slavs and Rumanians could have been 
et but the empire could probably 

ave staggered along until growing pros- 
perity did its usual work of reconciliation. 

What was fatal to the empire was the 


prolonged world war which its economy . 


was foo undeveloped to stand. Industrialisa- 
ee ad been making impressive strides in 
en the middle ofthe century, but the 
pression of the eighteen-seventies had 
en confidence, and the interests of the 
e DE generally got priority over those 
en x industrialists. There was also the 
UE sn Hungary was much poorer, and 
Stes oredecidedly an agricultural society. 
S een had been resumed in the 
Ba S 1914. A sizable working class 
ofthe a ished itself (about twenty per cent 
ing s populations and there was a flourish- 
te EE Democrat Party favourable 
RS ‚within the empire. Welfare 
Be lon similar to Germany’s had been 
EE Within a generation Austria- 
in ag have become sufficiently 
policy Bed to risk an aggressive foreign 
With Ee N the persistent tension of dealing 
Word al national groups seems to have 
one the patience and nerve of the 
Hove s leaders. They gambled on war as 
y had done in 1859 and 1866. 


Vienna j 
na in the empire’s last 
years 5 


Dee: 
eines its failure, an air of romance still 
ae Habsburg Empire. Although 
oseph was not a romantic figure. 


his beautiful wife, Elizabeth, who rebelled 
against the formalities of court life and was 
eventually murdered by an anarc 

the makings of a ic heroi 
Rudolph, died with his mistress, Mari 
Vetsera, in mys' i 

hunting-lodge at Mayerling- 
most attractive thing about t 
the flourishing artistic an 


centred around 


: the eighteenth century 
middle of the eight f the world. Gustav 


musical capital O \ 
eher ton Bruckner, Richard Strauss, 
Arnold Schoenberg, Alban Berg, Johann 
Strauss and Franz Lehar are, justa few of the 
composers who worked in Vienna during 

rt of the nineteenth century an 

the early twentieth. It was In Vienna that 
Sigmund Freud developed hisrevolutionaty 
techniques of psycho-analysis during this 


me period. : 

“Tk was unfortunately adka ar 
1 worst manilest i 

to Vienna. canino 


tionalism naturally 1 
pire so divided. Demagogues wipe aim 

‘onalist emotion, an ecially 
nai semitic emotion. They were studied by 


Pope Leo XIII was a skilful diplomat who 
tried to create a working relationship 
between the Roman Catholic church and 
industrial civilisation. He helped to bring 
about the end of the Kulturkampf in 
Germany and encouraged French Catholics 
to maintain their rights within the Republic. 
Left: Pope Leo receiving Emperor 

William II. (Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 

Support for Don Carlos and his descendants 
as the rightful heirs to Ferdinand VII of 
Spain brought bitter civil war in 1834-7, 
and again in the eighteen-seven ties. Carlist 
violence erupted sporadically throughout the 
century especially in the mountainous north. 
Above: Carlist guerrillas burning a village. 
( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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Above: King Alfonso XII enters Madrid in 
January 1875 after the overthrow of the 
first Spanish republic by the army. In 
November of the previous year Alfonso had 
appealed for the restoration of the 
monarchy, describing himself as 'a good 
Spaniard, a good Catholic, and a liberal". 
He lived up to the description. ( Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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Below: a Catholic dignitary is arrested 

as a Carlist supporter. The Carlist move- 
ment had received support from sections of 
the Roman Catholic church in the second 
Carlist war which broke out in 1872. After 
Alfonso’s accession, which was blessed by 
the Pope, the Carlist movement lost 
momentum and in 1876 the war ended. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.) 

Below left: the growth of anarchism in 


Spain resulted in a number of assassinations, 


which characterised the movement every- 
where at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Savage repression followed these 
assassinations. Here four anarchists are 
about to be garotted at Xeres in 1892. 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


one peat apt pupil in the years bef 

TUA n dolf Hitler was a Subject of Fan is 
n p and the formative years of his 

political education were Spent in Vienna. T 


Revolution and repression ; 
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R pression in 


In 1808 the French emper: 
invaded Spain and Seed nm Ed 
on the throne. After the French a Ss 
been driven out by British oops. zs 
gone 5 the Duke of elm dee 
nis : 
1814 King Ped Vi at tal ; b 
throne. os 
Spain for the most part was a poor and 
backward country, whose peasant popula- 
tion were devoted to the old monarchy and 
the Catholic church. As Ferdinand VII in- 
tended to be an absolute monarch he could 
rely on the support of the church and the 
mass of the population. Unfortunately for 
him, an important minority of the Spanish 
people were bent on preventing a return to 
absolute monarchy. They included aristo- 
cratic landowners, army officers, manufac- 
turers, municipalclerks. lawyers, journalists; 
and had all been influenced by the ideas of 
the Enlightenment which had spread from 
Franceand Britain in theeighteenth century. 
When Ferdinand made clear his determina- 
tion to crush the forces of liberalism, which 
had become prominent in the fight against 
Napoleon, he was faced with resistance 
from people whose position in society made 
them dangerous opponents. 3 
Spain’s colonies in South America were 
in revolt. An army to reconquer then was 
assembled at Cadiz. A group of young 
army officers exploited the reluctance of the 
troops to leave for service in America, an 
led a revolt against Ferdinand. Their pum 
cipal leader was Rafael del Riego. in 
January 1820, Riego, an officer in the army 


encamped near Cadre pro 
‘tution which a libera® | [ 

diswi- up in 1812 to be in effect. his 

constitution which had been Ee 

before Ferdinand's return redu 

s er j to` was the first 
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equally nervous of liberalism, and the rev 

. X = 
NOR was crushed. Ferdinand had ignored 
k e advice of his rescuers to concede a 
imited constitution and spent the last ten 
years of his reign in chronic bankruptcy, 


enr any further attempts at liberal 


The Carlist Wars 


Before Ferdinand’s death in 1833, he had 
rmly supported his wife's desire that their 
only child, Isabella, should succeed to the 
throne in preference to Don Carlos, Fer- 
dinand’s brother. This he agreed to even in 
the face of Salic Law which disputed the 
right of women to rule. Don Carlos and his 
supporters were prepared to fight for the 
throne. The queen, Maria Cristina turned 
to the liberals for help as the most fervent 
opponents of Don Carlos, who was a con- 
vinced absolutist. A protracted war was 
necessary to determine the issue. 

In the civil war which raged between 1834 
and 1839 the advantage lay with the liberals 
and the infant Isabella. The Carlists com- 
manded a great deal of support in the poorer 
parts of the countryside, while themonarchy 
and the liberals had the resources of the big 
towns, which were prospering during this 
period because of the industrial develop- 
ment in Catalonia and other areas. Isabella’s 
cause attracted the support of Great Britain 
and France who were Very conscious of 
being constitutional states in a continent 
dominated by absolute monarchies. Money, 
supplies and volunteers therefore were 
organised toensurethe triumph of liberalism 
in Spain. Britain and France formed an 
alliance with Spain and Portugal, which 
was experiencing similar troubles. Fighting 
in difficult country dragged on until 1839, 
but there was little doubt as to the outcome. 

Carlism continued to find loyal adherents 
especially in the Basque region, but its 
inability to prosper even in the chaotic 
political conditions of nineteenth-century 
Spain showed how weak it really was. The 
rest of Isabella’s reign down to 1868 was 
marked by instability and revolutions. In 
1834. Maria Cristina had proclaimed a 
constitution as the price of liberal backing. 
The liberals were divided over the constitu- 
tion—the Moderates, who were primarily 
aristocrats and the wealthy middle class, 
accepted it. while the Progressives. who 
represented the less well-to-do sections of 
the middle class in the towns, wanted a 
ore democratic constitution 
of 1812. Both groups of liberals looked for 


different constitutions. and the encourage- 
t of economic expansion. 
E most of Isabella's reign. therefore, 
pain was ruled by politically | minded 
generals acting in the name of either the 
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Moderates or the Progressives. Between 
1840 and 1843 the Progressive general 
Espartero was in power. He was overthrown 
in favour of the Moderate general Narváez. 
whose brand of liberalism was summed up 
in his alleged deathbed remark: ‘I have no 
enemies, I have shot them all’. In 1854 an 
army revolt was accompanied by a popular 
rising from below which alarmed Moderates 
and Progressives alike. Another general 
O'Donnell, emerged to try and unite the less 
extreme members of both parties, and his 
ascendancy lasted, on and off, until 1863. 
During these years foreign capital had 
enabled Spain to build a railway network 
and exploit the mineral wealth, which was 
her principal economic asset. The sale of 
church and common land helped to increase 
the number of prosperous peasant farmers. 
These economic developments, however, 
onlycomplicated Spain’s political life further 
by increasing the number of people whose 
lives had been disrupted by change but fail- 
ing to increase the standard of living of the 
majority of Spanish people. 


Republican interlude 


The monarchy continued to play an active 
partin the petty politics, court intrigues and 
corruption which characterised Isabella's 
reign. Isabella herself became unpopular, 
and like heř mother, found relief from the 
political tensions thrust upon her since 
infancy in a colourful love life. This scan- 
dalised Spanish society, and caused dis- 
content to be centred on the monarchy as 
much as the politicians and the generals. In 
1868 navy and army leaders overthrew the 
dynasty, resulting in Isabella's exile to Paris. 
There followed a period when the leading 
revolutionaries, General Francisco Serrano 
and General Juan Prim, hunted Europe fora 
democratically minded king, which Prim 
declared was like looking for an atheist in 
NUNG After innocently sparking off the 
ranco-Prussian war by offering the throne 
" a relative of the king of Prussia, they 
euna a suitable candidate in Italy. A son of 
the Italian king became Amadeo I of Spain. 
Amadeo was well suited to the role of 
einga constitutional monarch inan orderly 
Political system, but the chaos of Spanish 
politics placed him in an impossible posi- 
non. To the left of the liberal parties the 
r eos _and the Republicans had 
s erged. O'Donnell's attempt to find a 
ompromise between the Moderates and 
Lisives had produced a party of 
c. eral Unionists. The revolution which 
overthrew Isabella had been led by a coali- 
uon of Liberal Unionists, Progressives and 
er whose ablest leader was Prim; 
i afterhisassassination thecoalition broke 
AD madeo found himself shunned by the 
ors conservative elements in Spanish 
ps liis yet unable to unite the groups which 
aA called him to the throne. After ruling for 
© years, he gave up the task as hopeless. 


n 


ds 


and abdicated in 1873. 

Radical elements in the Cortes, Spain's 
parliament, were strong enough to proclaim 
the First Spanish Republic, but this was to 
last less than two years. Its supporters were 
mainly interested in trying to make Spain 
into a federal state. Strong regional feelings. 
most notably in Catalonia and the Basque 
area, had always resisted centralisation from 
Madrid. The geography ofthecountry made 
communications difficult, and the uneven 
distribution of wealth among the various 
regions resulted in jealousy and rivalries. 
There was considerable support for federal- 
ism. though no agreement on what form it 
should take: but when federalism was 
endorsed by the Cortes, the provinces set 
about running their own affairs. without 
waiting for elections. A new Carlist revolt 


d violence forced repub- 
flared up. Chaos anc v the idea of 


ralism an 

en They were alarmed, too, at the propa- 
ganda of the First International, which tao 
the opportunity to sow the seeds of reve m 
tionary socialism 1n Spain. Spain's ourl 


Above: Alfonso XIII was born after his 
father’s death and was not declared of age 
until 1902. He offered no effective solution 
for Spain's problems, and his reign was 
much less successful than his mother’s 
regency. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
Left: anarchists up before a firing squad in 
Barcelona after the general strike and 
uprising there in 1909. Catalonia, with its 
long tradition of resistance to the central 
government in Madrid, was a particularly 
fertile region for the anarcho-syndicalist 
movement. í Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris.) 
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Right: street fighting in Barcelona, where a 
State of siege was proclaimed in May 1901. 
Chronic discontent in this part of Spain was 
intensified by the brutality with which the 
protest was crushed and the tortures inflicted 
by the police on those arrested. 

Below: Portuguese troops taking control 
of the Delogoa Bay Railway which their 
government had confiscated in June 

1889. The railway gave the Boer Republic 
of the Transvaal with its rich gold fields 
access to the sea without being dependent 
on communications controlled by the 
British in South Africa. Both Portugal and 
the Transvaal opposed British expansion. 


president in less than a year, Emilio Castelar, 
abandoned federalism and assumed dicta- 
torial powers to re-unify the country. Under 
him and his successor, Serrano, the republic 
swung steadily to the right. 


New monarchs and new 
discontents 


Opinion in the country swung in favour of 
restoring the monarchy. Isabella’s son, 
Alfonso, came of age in 1874 and succeeded 
to the throne at the end of the year. 

The leading statesman of the restoration 
was Cänovas del Castillo, who did much to 
win acceptance for the idea that political life 
should be orderly. The constitution of 1876, 
which survived for nearly fifty years, pro- 
vided for a limited monarchy in which 
ministers were responsible to the Cortes. 
Alfonso was not anxious to put the dynasty 
at risk again, and followed Canovas’ advice 
to use his powers sparingly and let parlia- 
mentary government work. Cänovas led the 
Liberal-Conservatives, a party formed from 
Moderates and Liberal Unionists. Praxedes 
Sagasta founded the Liberal Party out of the 
old Progressives. Canovas aimed to make 
these two parties the governing parties of 
Spain in the way Conservatives and Liberals 
governed Britain. Since Spanish electoral 
conditions were less likely to produce the 
“swing of the pendulum’ which made British 
patties confident they would get their turn of 
office, Cänovas, Sagasta and Alfonso col- 
laborated to give each of the two parties its 
turn. The feeling that neither would try to 
influence the king to exclude the other from 
power, and that power would alternate be- 
tween Liberal-Conservatives and Liberals 
made revolution and army support unneces- 
sary. Spanish politics entered a period of 
order and stability. When Alfonso died in 
1885, his widow acted as regent for their son 
until 1902. The succession passed smoothly 
to Alfonso XIII. 

In the years after the restoration Spanish 
liberalism had some notable achievements 
in securing more religious freedom than 


Spain had ever known, trial by jury, and 3 
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Below left: a republican demonstration in 
Lisbon. The republican party in Portugal 
had been driven underground after an 
abortive rising at Oporto in 1891, but 
Support for the republican cause gathered 
Strength especially after Carlos I replaced 
the Soe litlonal system by a dictatorship 
in 1906. 


Below right: King Manuel II of Portugal, 
who succeeded to the throne in 1908 after 
the assassination of his father, Carlos I, and 
his elder brother. Although Manuel dropped 


his father’s dictatorial policy, he was no 
more successful in restoring the popularity 
of the monarchy. In 1910 Manuel went into 
exile following a republican coup initiated 


by the navy. ( Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.) 
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Above: Marco Mighetti was twice prime 
minister in the early years of the new 
Italian state. He was a moderate liberal 
Suspicious of nationalism until Cavour 
showed that it could flourish without major 
social changes. The fall of Mighetti's 
ministry in 1876 marked the end of rule b y 
the ‘Right’. (Museum of the Risorgimento, 
Rome.) 


universal suffrage. But in a predominantly 
peasant country this did not bring demo- 
cracy. It only established the conditions 
within which local party bosses and priests 
had to work in their efforts to shape opinion. 
A growing number of people were demand- 
ing more freedom and by the end of the 
century anarchism and: socialism were at- 
tracting considerable support from the 
Spaniards. 

Anarchism flourished more in Spain than 
in any other European country. Ideas of 
peasant socialism brought to western Europe 
by the Russian revolutionary Bakunin took 
firm root among the poverty stricken 
peasants of Andalusia in southern Spain. 
Anarcho-syndicalism spread from France to 
Barcelona and the other towns of Catalonia, 
where industrial workers looked to the 
general strike for salvation. The terrorist 
wing of the anarchists was active in Spain at 
this time as in other European states, and 
gave the movement dramatic publicity with 
its bombs and assassinations. Canovas was 
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Above: Agostino Depretis, leader of the 
‘Left’, dominated Italian politics from 1876 
until his death in 1887. Government policies 
changed little, but the passing of power to a 
new group of politicians by constitutional 
means was a reassuring development. 
(Civica Raccolta, Milan.) 


among the victims. Socialism grew more 
slowly than anarchism. A socialist party was 
founded in 1879 and was influenced by the 
rigidly orthodox French socialist, Jules 
Guesde. A socialist trade union was set upin 
1882. Socialism was strong in the industrial 
areas of northern Spain, which were begin- 
ning to rival Catalonia in importance. 
Spain's first serious strikes occurred there in 
the eighteen-nineties. 


Spain's vanishing empire 


The successive Spanish governments were 
unable to divert public opinion by manag- 
ing any spectacular manoeuvres abroad. 
Spanish imperialism was persistent but 
largely unsuccessful. O'Donnell had won 
plaudits in the eighteen-sixties by a victory 
against Morocco, although it brought no 
concrete gain. Spain still hoped that she 
might regain something from her lost 
colonial empire in Latin America. She 
joined in an international debt collecting 


Above: Francesco, Crispi was the most 
colourful figure in Italian politics in the late 
nineteenth century. He was one of 
Garibaldi's ‘Thousand’ who seized Sicily 

in 1860, but did not become prime minister 
until he was sixty-seven. Between 1887 and 
1891 and between 1893 and 1896 he tried to 
Secure overseas possessions for Italy ; but 
the disastrous defeat of the Italians at 
Adowa forced him to retire from politics. 


expedition to Mexico in 1861, but it led to 
nothing else. She got involved in a minor 
and inglorious war with Peru in 1864. An 
unexpected success came in 1861 when Santo 
Domingo asked to return to Spanish rule. 
but the inhabitants had regretted their move 
by 1865, and Spain withdrew in face of a 
revolution. ae 
The only important colonies remaining 
to her after the achievement of independence 
by her Latin American colonies in the first 
quarter ofthe nineteenth century were Cuba. 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines. Although 
Cuba and Puerto Rico had remained loyal 
during the wars of independence, the Gubans 
became increasingly embittered by Spanis , 
rule. A civil war broke out over libsa 
reforms in 1868, and the fighting continu 
for ten years. In 1895 a fresh revolutionary 
outbreak led to ruthless repression follow T 
by offers of partial self-government whic 
came too late. The continued strife was one 
of the causes of the Spanish American War 
That war which began in 1898 was a gre 
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saw Spain, whose people still harboured 
With mud about their country's strength. 
Phili ie loss of Cuba, Puerto Rico and the 
Ier Spanish prestige was at its 
bon ae = National unity under the Bour- 
Wer M became more difficult to 
SERES as regional discontent grew. 
slowl Ist and socialist influence among the 
Greases expanding urban population 1n- 
1909 w general strike in Catalonia in 
Catholic ecco panied by the killing of 
executio clergy. Brutal repression and the 
Cisco Fer of the anti-clerical writer. Fran- 
On ti ear embittered feelings still further. 
SEEWS dor the 1914 war, Spain's weakness, 
throu h ness and disunity was breaking 
tio ue the orderly facade of constitu- 
nal government. 


A constitutional monarchy in 
ortugal 


E " 
Sis in Portugal followed a remarkably 
ar pattern to those in Spain. The after- 


of the Napoleonic wars brought 
nd of constitution which 
n 1826 the throne passed 
to an infant girl, Maria. and her uncle, Dom 
Miguel. played the same sort of role as 
Isabella’s uncle, Don Carlos, in Spain. 
Maria was actually overthrown in 1828. and 
Miguel made himself absolute monarch. 
Like Don Carlos, he was defeated during 
the eighteen-thirties by Maria's supporters, 
aided by the British and French. Maria was 
restored, and reigned until 1853. 
Thereafter. similar developments to those 
in Spain occur only in a different order. A 


E tem likethat of Cánovas developed. 
DEC rvative Regenerators agreeing 


math 
dispute over the ki 
should beadopted. 1 


f the monarchy. In 
t, Carlos sup- 


and gave 
edu 1908 Carl 


m waiting to leave Italy. By 
million It i e nineteenth century half a 
mostly fr Atlans were emigrating every year, 
United Stat Ihe poverty-stricken south. The 
destinati ates became their principal 
benefited fr and the Italian economy 
homer f f he remit tances dutifully sent 
prospered. nilies by those who. 


assassinated, and his second son, Manuel II, 
held the throne for only two years. A repub- 
lican movement which had been gathering 
strength since the eighteen-eighties received 
the support of the army in 1910. When a 
cruiser in the Tagus River shelled the royal 
palace at Lisbon, Manuel fled into exile. 

A republic was proclaimed, which offered 
no immediate remedy for the chronic insol- 
vency and economic backwardness which 
had characterised Portugal, like Spain, in 
the nineteenth century. The idea of syn- 
dicalism began to be accepted by the small 
working class in the towns, and Lisbon 
experienced a general strike in 1912. 

In one respect Portugal's history in this 
period diverged considerably from that of 
Spain: while Spain lost most of her overseas 
empire and made only minor gains in north- 
west Africa, Portugal greatly expanded her 
African possessions by developing Angola 
and Mozambique. She avoided a clash with 
Britain, comparable to the Spanish- 


American war, when in 1890 she gave way 
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to a British ultimatum designed to prevent 
her linking the two territories together. In 
Portugal's case imperialism was not enough 
to save the monarchy. 


Italian Unification—the 
disappointed hopes 


‘Italy is made, all is safe, Cavour was 
reported to have said in 1861. Cavour’s skill 
in exploiting events which his own state of 
Piedmont was too small to control had been 
largely responsible for the expulsion of 
Austria from the Italian peninsula and the 
Creation of a united Italy. He had used 
Napoleon IIIs desire to revise the map of 
Europe in France's favour to secure an 
alliance with France against Austria. After 
the war of 1859. Austria controlled only 
Venetia. When Garibaldi and his thousand 
redshirts seized southern Italy—to the sur- 
prise of everyone, including Cavour—it was 
Cavour who made sure that his own 
monarch, Victor Emmanuel of Piedmont, 
was the beneficiary. The kingdom of Italy 
was proclaimed in 1861, with Piedmont 
dominating the kingdom as surely as Prussia 
dominated the German empire, which was 
established ten years later. 

Italy had been united by a combination of. 
spectacular warfare, tortuous diplomacy 
and nationalist propaganda of the more 
idealistic kind. The Italian unification was 
one of the most heroic and glamorous 
episodes of nineteenth-century history, and 
gave Italy many admirers abroad, especially 
in Britain. The aftermath of unification 
disappointed Italian hopes, however, when 
within a generation Italy was being treated 
in patronising fashion by the other European 
States. 

It took only ten years to round off the 
work of unification. In 1861 only Venetia 
and Rome, held by Austria and the Pope res- 
pectively, remained outside Victor Em- 
manuel’s kingdom. In 1866 Italy got control 
of Venetia, having allied herself with Prussia 
in the latter’s duel with Austria. In 1870 
Italian troops entered Rome and made it 
the capital of the new Italy. Nevertheless the 
Way in which these gains were made was 
Ominous. In the war of 1866 the Italian army 
and navy were defeated by the Austrians in 
contrast to the overwhelming victory of the 
Prussians. Venetia was won by Prussian, 
not Italian arms, and Rome was occupied in 
1870 only because the Pope's protector, 
Napoleon III, had had to withdraw his 
troops to meet the Prussian invasion of 
nce. Again, Italy owed her success to 


roleininternational politics became 

depressing as the years went by. 
ans had no sense of greatness abroad to 
their even more depressing 
ye the country’s basic social 
roblems. The tragic contrast 
ly prosperous north and the 


dismally poor south; and the widening gap 
between rich and poor with no obvious 
solution in sight continued to provide 
distressing evidence of how little unification 
had achieved. Italy had been made, but her 
future was far from safe. 


The trials of parliamentary 
rule 


The guerilla leader, Garibaldi, and the revo- 
lutionary thinker and organiser, Giuseppe 
Mazzini, had wanted to involve the whole 
Italian people in the work of unification. But 
the Piedmontese politicians with whom the 
real power lay were not democrats. They 
were ultra-cautious liberals who believed it 
best to let Italy develop at her own pace 
within the framework of a constitutional 
monarchy and a national parliament. 

Italian politics, therefore, were played 
between a small electorate and the poli- 
ticians who had very limited ideas of reform. 
Cavour, whose vision might have brought 
wider changes, died in 1861, and his col- 
leagues of the more conservative kind 
dominated the political scene from 1861 to 
1876. Quintino Sella was the ablest of them, 
and his skilful handling of the nation's 
finances by a scheme of rigorous taxation 
and the reduction of government expendi- 
ture balanced the budget. By 1876 results 
were beginning to show in the form of 
completed unification, increased revenue, a 
reformed army and navy, a virtually newly 
created merchant marine, railway building 
and the beginnings of industrialisation. But 
the the cost to the Italian people was heavy. 
High taxation was not accompanied by any 
measures to alleviate the immediate hard- 
ships it produced. Voters became impatient 
of waiting for long-term results. 

In 1876 the Right were defeated and 
replaced by the Leftist groups who brought 
no radical change into the government of 
the country. The first prime minister under 
the new Left regime was Agostino Depretis, 
who was in power from 1876 to 1887. He 
was a man of moderation and political skill, 
who extended the franchise by widening the 
age and tax qualifications, also during his 
time in office some ineffective welfare 
legislation was introduced. Otherwise the 
political groups known as the Left did little 
to justify their claims in opposition, and 
Depretis became best known for his success 
in influencing elections by various corrupt 
methods, and for his skill in organising 
coalitions in parliament to Support his 
policies. The latter technique was known 
as ‘transformism’, because contending 
groups were transformed into government 
coalitions. 

Parliamentary government therefore, dis- 
appointed many Italians as being slow, dull 
and corrupt. But the politically conscious 
classes on whom both Right and Left relied 
for support wanted a middle course between 


Right: the Emperor Menelik of 

Ethiopia, who disputed Italian claims over 
Ethiopia. He defeated an Italian arm y at 
Adowa in 1896, and preserved Ethiopia as 
the only independent state in Africa, apart 
from Liberia, during the era of European 
imperialism. ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris.) 


the clericalism and reaction of the old Ital 
and the radical and socialist ideas which 
were emerging. -AÀ cautious liberalism Was 
probably all Italy could hope for at this time, 
The political system was self-regulating in 
that the principal bar to the majority of 
Italians taking part in politics was the 
literacy test. As literacy spread with the 
needs of a developing economy, so more of 
the nation would participate. The high 
ideals and hopes which had inspired unifica- 
tion made most Italians expect too much too 
quickly. 


Crispi and Italian imperialism 


Between 1887 and 1896 the most important 
figure in Italian politics was Francesco 
Crispi. Crispi was more radical than most of 
his colleagues on the Left, and when he suc- 
ceeded to the premiership this was expressed 
in reform of the legal system, the prisons, 
public health and in a strongly anti-clerical 
policy, which included the abolition of com- 
pulsory religious education. Relations be- 
tween the Italian government and the pope, 
who had been confined to the Vatican since 
the annexation of Rome, became worse. 

Crispi's period in office was most notable 
for his aggressive policy overseas. Ever since 
unification Italy had been regarded asa great 
power by most of the other European 
countries; but in fact Italy lacked the means 
to maintain her new status. There were few 
natural resources, and the lack of coal and 
iron were especially detrimental. The Italian 
coastline was so vulnerable that friendly 
relations with Britain, the principal naval 
power, were an essential aspect of her foreign 
policy. It soon became clear that Italy's 
chances of winning control of the Trentino, 
the Italian-speaking area still held by the 
Habsburgs, were slight. Since the upheavals 
of the years between the Crimean War and 
the unification of Germany, Europe had 
settled down to a period of stable frontiers. 
Italy would have to look elsewhere if her 
appetite for additional territory was to be 
gratified. k 

The obvious course was to expand into 
North Africa, and increase her standing as à 
Mediterranean power. As a result of the 
French annexation of Tunis in 1881, on 
which Italy had fixed her eyes, she began to 
quarrel with France, and in the following 
year allied herself with Germany and her 
old enemy, Austria, to form the Triple 
Alliance. 
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to the coastal colony of Eritrea. 


Crispi stuck firmly to this alliance and to 
close relations with Britain which he tried 
unsuccessfully to turn into an alliance. 
Using this combination as a shield against 
France, he set out to build an empire for 
Italy in Africa. What was left of North 
Africa was technically part of the Ottoman 
Empire. whose further dismemberment 
Italy's allies were anxious to prevent. Crispi 
marked out the Red Sea coast as the area for 
Italian expansion. In 1887 Italian activities 
led to war with Ethiopia, the most powerful 
of the African states, in which Italy fared 
badly. Crispi had agreed to back the con- 
tender for the Ethiopian throne, Menelek, 
and claimed he had agreed to make Ethiopia 
an Italian protectorate. When Italy tried to 
realise this claim, Menelek took up the 
challenge and the Italian army suffered a 
disastrous defeat at Adowa in 1896. Crispi 
was forced to recognise Ethiopian inde- 


_ pendence, and to confine Italian ambitions 


The disaster at Adowa ended Crispi's 
carcer, and Italy’s basic military weakness 
thirty-five yearsafter unification wasexposed 
in humiliating fashion. Britain had. of 
course, suffered humiliating defeatsin Africa 
and Asia, but Britain could afford them. 
Italy could not, or believed she could not. 

Crispí's successors prepared the next 
colonial conquest more carefully. They 
aimed to get Tripoli, the Turkish province, 
lying east of Tunisia on the African coast. 
After years of diplomatic soundings, the 
Italians finally declared war on Turkey in 
October 1911 confident that no other 
European power would intervene. Italy's 
victory over the Turks and her acquisition of 
Tripoli encouraged the forces of Italian 
nationalism, although the victory reflected 
Turkish weakness rather than Italian 
strength. For Italy imperialism had proved 
to be a more difficult way of raising morale 
at home and prestige abroad than it was for 
the more industrialised European nations. 


Above left: assassination of King Umberto 1 
of Italy at Monza in July 1900. The assassin, 
Bresci, was an anarchist who had returned 
to Italy from America, where he and his 
fellow anarchists had condemned Umberto 
to death for the slaughter of rioters in 
Milan in 1898. Ww 
Right: President Loubet of France visiting 
Rome in 1904. A feud between France and 
Italy had existed since the French had 
annexed Tunis in 1881. A tariff war between 
1886 to 1898 was more harmful to Italy dei 
than to France. After Crispi's fall, friendlier 
relations between the two countries 3 
developed. (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 
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Left: Umberto I (1878-1900) surrounded 
by his staff on manoeuvres. He got himself 
very involved in political affairs and was 
interested above all in Italy’s foreign policy 
and her army. 


Troubled. industrialisation 


Economic backwardness contributed to 
Italy’singlorious foreign and imperial policy, 
and conversely, the excessive attention 
which the government paid to foreign affairs 
diverted their energies from the task of pro- 
moting economic progress. At the time of 
unification the mass of the Italian peasantry 
lived in a state of continual poverty and 
insecurity. Industry did not begin to make 
strides until the eighteen-eighties, and even 
then developed in slow and troubled fashion. 
The railway network which was built after 
unification, had begun by then to open upa 
nation-wide market. Significantly, an arma- 
ments industry was an early achievement. 
Asin Spain, both anarchism and socialism 
flourished in an essentially peasant society 
with small concentrations of industry. 
‘Anarchist ideas imported by the Russian 
revolutionary Bakunin had the same appeal 
to the peasants of Sicily as they had to those 


Above: King George I of Greece inspecting 
the crew of the French cruiser Suffren on its 
visit to the Piraeus. The domestic turbulence 
and expansionist foreign policies which had 
characterised Greece since her independence 
continued throughout his reign. He was 
assassinated in 1913. 


in Andalusia. Syndicalism was popular with 
Italian workers as with those of France as 
Spain. Orthodox socialism was promoted 
initially by journalists and intellecturals, and 
a socialist party was founded in 1892 which 
accepted a Marxist interpretation of Italy's 
development but was less clear about how to 
revolt against the evils of capitalism. 

Peasant uprisings in Sicily in the eighteen- 
nineties were savagely suppressed by Crispi, 
and laws against anarchist and socialist 
organisations introduced. In 1898 there was 
street fighting in Milan, and socialist leaders 
were severely punished for agitation. King 
Umberto of Italy was assassinated by an 
anarchist in 1900. In the early years of the 
twentieth century there were widespread 
strikes in the northern industrial towns. By 
1914 when election returns showed the 
growing strength of socialism, Italy was 
again in the grip of strikes and riots. 
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The Age of Giolitti 


These years of industrial and agrarian unrest 
was also the period when Italy was moving 
towards parliamentary democracy. In 1903 
Giovanni Giolitti became prime minister 
and for more than a decade was to dominate 
Italian politics. He tried to bring about a 
mood of reconciliation and consensus in 
Italian political life. He made concessions to 
the Catholic Church, which had been 
bitterly opposed by the Liberals in the past; 
he introduced laws to improve working 
conditions and cut food taxes in a bid for 
socialist support. Socialists were invited to 
join the government. In 1912 he extended 
voling rights to something approaching 
manhood suffrage. . 
Italy was at last undergoing an industrial 
revolution, and in the long run this would 
have brought benefits to a large enough 
section of the working class to give them 
some faith in a system which was no longer 
inclined to use authoritarian methods 
against industrial unrest. But Giolitti's 
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policy of conciliating all important sections 
of opinion also entailed the pacification of 
strident nationalists, who were demanding 
the aggressive foreign policy Italy could not 
afford. They were granted the war with 
Turkey in 1911-12, but the cost of this 
resulted in increased taxation at home and 
further industrial trouble. Without a long 
period of peace Giolitti's policy for neutral- 
ity in the struggle between capital and 
labour had little chance of success. Parlia- 
mentary government had not worked suf- 
ficiently well to convince the majority of 
politically conscious Italians that it was 
unquestionably the best system. The only 
way to establish parliamentary government 
on a firm base was to associate it with 
prosperity at home. This took time, and, 
with so much industrial strife, nerve. Italy’s 
involvement in the First World War pro- 
vided momentary relief from the wave of 
industrial and agricultural strikes, but it was 
eventually to create the inflammatory situa- 
tion which heralded the rise of Fascism and 
the dictatorship of Mussolini. 
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Far left: riots in Milan in 1898. Economic 
crisis was one of the fruits of Crispi's 
expensive foreign policy, and there was a 
800d deal of rioting in Italian cities. The 
most serious outburst was at Milan, where 
the army over-reacted and killed Scores of 
people. The government also over-reacted 
and embarked on the political persecution 
of the socialists. (Bibliothèque Nationale 
Paris.) ; 
eum E. m Left: the assassination of Stambulov in 
o : ; ] gau 1895. Stefan Stambulov became Bulgaria's 

i if RSS leading statesman in the years after the 
Bulgarians had won virtual freedom from 
the Turks. He followed a policy of opposi- 
tion to Russia, who planned to make 
Bulgaria a satelite. He was dismissed from 
office in 1894. 


The new Balkan states 


The impact of industrialism on the relatively 
primitive and undeveloped states in the 
Balkans was even more disturbing than its 
effect on the highly organised agrarian 
nations of China and Japan, Spain and 
Italy, Russia and Austria-Hungary. After 
most of the Balkan nations had won their 
independence from the Ottoman Empire 
during the nineteenth century, they then 
risked becoming dependent instead on the 
wealthy and powerful states of Europe. 
What affected them most was not industrial 
development in their own countries, which 
remained very small, but the unavoidable 
influence of a foreign industrial civilisation 
on their way of life. 

The growing weakness of the Turks and 
the rise of nationalism among the Balkan 
Christians brought revolt and liberation: 
Greece became independent in 1830; Serbia, 
Montenegro and Rumania were recognised 
as independent in 1878, (although they had 
effectively thrown off Turkish rule long 
before then); Bulgaria declared her inde- 
pendence in 1908, although in practice she 
too had been free for over twenty years. The 
Moslem Albanians freed themselves in 1912. 
Turkey had been driven almost entirely out 
of Europe. t 

The price of independence was high. The 
Balkans remained a turbulent area, whose 
rulers saw territorial expansion as a prime 
duty. In order to militarise their new states, 
rulers had to get loans from the larger 
Europeancountries who frequently attached 
burdensome conditions to their agreements. 
Taxation wasanother source of revenue, but 
one which made for discontent. To pay their 
taxes the peasants had to raise enough 
money by producing for the European 
market or by borrowing at high rates of 
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Above: Enver Pasha, one of the leaders of 
the Young Turks, who overthrew the sultan 
in 1908-9. In 1913 Enver staged a new coup 
by means of which power over the Ottoman 
Empire passed to him and his associates. 
They suppressed all opposition and reformed 
the army with the help of German officers 
headed by Liman von Sanders. 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris.) 


interest. The situation which resulted upset 
the age-old patterns of village life and added 
the complication of political instability. Suc- 
cess in foreign adventure became urgent but 
very much dependent on the backing of an 
industrialised nation. All the new Balkan 
states found their independence limited by 
their need of the industrial world. 

The Greek kingdom remained under 
foreign tutelage throughout the century. 
Her monarch was chosen according to the 
wishes of the great powers, who on three 
occasions prevented her from making war 
and saved her from the consequences of 
defeat by Turkey in 1897. Her finances were 
subject to international control after this 
war had reduced her to bankruptcy. The 
economic backwardness which was respon- 
sible for Greek impotence was scarcely 
tackled by her political leaders who con- 
ducted a dangerous foreign policy appro- 
priate only to powerful and wealthy states. 

Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania and Bul- 
garia were rather more independent than 
Greece because they could play off Russia 


and Austria against one another. Between 
1905 and 1907 Serbia successfully defied the 
attempt by Austria-Hungary to Wage a 
tariff war against Serbia to induce her to 
return to Austrian control. The rivalry be. 
tween the European powers encouraged the 
Balkan states to expand and thereby risk 
both their own survival and the peace of the 
restof Europe. Thusthe imperialisticdesigns - 
of the powers in the Balkans pushed the 
small nationalistic states into imperialist 
projects of their own with disastrous results 
in 1914. 


The Young Turks 


In its struggle to survive during the nine- 
teenth century the once-great Ottoman 
Empire had introduced a remarkable 
amount of reform based on western Europ- 
ean examples. The high point of this move- 
ment was the proclamation of a constitution 
in 1876 by the Turkish statesman, Midhat 
Pasha. The adequacy of the reforms to 
enable the empire to cope with its problems 
was doubtful, but the movement was 
abruptly ended by Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
The Ottoman Empire reverted to a further 
period of stagnation and tyranny. 

In 1908 a revolutionary organisation, the 
Young Turks, which had strong support in 
the sultan's army made its bid for power. 
The Sultan hastily revived Midhat's con- 
stitution to save his throne, but his endorse- 
ment of a counter-revolution in 1909 led to 
his deposition and replacement by a puppet 
sultan. The reformers were at odds over the 
future form of the empire. After military 
disaster at the hands of Italy in 1911 and the 
Balkan states in 1912, power was seized by 
the extreme nationalists among the Young 
Turks. Although their movement was to end 
in a brutal dictatorship, they initiated many 
valuable reforms in education and municipal 
government in the meantime and pointed 
the way to Turkey’s westernisation by 
Kemal Ataturk after the First World War. 
Like her former Balkan subjects Turkey 
developed in response to the challenge of the 
industrialised nations of Europe. f 

By 1914 this challenge was being faced in 
every part of the world. It had been taken up 
vigorously and successfully by America and 
Germany, and later by Japan and Russia. 
With Britain and France they formed a new 
aristocracy among the nations. Elsewhere 
the response was slow and uncertain. In 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain and Portugal 
political and social conditions were not con 
ducive to rapid change, and the gap widene 
between them and the leading powers. Far 
less enviable was the position of countries 
like China, Turkey and the Balkan states as 
they struggled to avoid becoming the victims 
of a new and potent kind of imperialism; 
The great industrial states were often = h 
less and irresponsible in using the wealt 
and power they had created. In 1914 they 
turned their strength against one another. 
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BULGARIA < 
Sofia 


During the period between 1871 and 1914 
the boundaries of most European countries 
except for the Balkans remained unchanged. 
Following the Russo-Turkish War and the 
Congress of Berlin the Balkan countries 
were readjusted. In 1908 Bosnia was 
annexed to Austria. The Ottoman Empire 
receded following the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13, Greece and Serbia became larger 
and Albania was made an independent 


kingdom. 
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